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The Violin School which I here present to the musical world* is less adapted for self- in- 
struct] on* than as a guide for teachers. It begins with the first rudiments of music* and 
by degrees proceeds to the highest refinement in Violin playing", so far as this can be taught 

in a book . 0 ; 

In order to render the first* dry elementary : lessons, more agreeable to the pupil* the 
practical part of Violin playing has at once been united with them* instead of being sepa - 
rated as in other ^works. Hence* according to this method," the Violin ean be placed in the 
hands of the pupil from* the very first. 

To parents purposing to have their son instructed according to this School, I may here 
be permitted to make the following remarks:-! 

The Violin is so difficult an -instrument, that, in reality, it is only fit for those who, from 
. the possession of superior talent and a great- inclination for music* as well as from being fa_ 
vorably situated for cultivating iti.seem destined by nature to follow the art. To the Amateur, 
even if endowed with talent* it can only be recommended* when he is able, to set apart from 

his other occupations, at least two hours every day for practice. This being attainable; if, 

by unwearied assiduity, he then arrives at no greater proficiency*, he will at all events be 
able to procure for himself and others considerable enjoyment either jii Quartett playing, by 
accompanying the^ Piano -forte* or by assisting in the Orchestra..; 

The parents' first care should be> to. provide their son with a good teacher* whether he 
chooses the Violin as the instrument of his' future profession ox otherwise. For* from the 
complicate mechanism of Violin playing and the great difficulty hi acquiring a pure into- 
nation* it is of the utmost importance that on this instrument* more than, on any other, the 
first instructions be imparted in an ' able and conscientious manner; as faults and bad ha- 
bits once contracted* if not entirely beyond remedy at a future period, can at least be 
corrected only by extreme perseverence and with much loss of time. Hence, it is to the 
_ advantage of the parents themselves, to place their son only under such a teacher who they 
have reason to believe will strictly adhere to the directions contained in this School, as 
well as attend to the hints given below. 

As it is' difficult, or next to impossible, before the commencement of instruction* to ascer- 
tain whether a boy- possesses talent for music or not* it will be well for the* parents to let 
their son begin learning, as soon as he evinces a decided inclination for music in general, 
and for the<Violin in f particular. After some months* the teaeher will then be able to deter- 
mine with certainty* who titer his pupil is talented, and more especially whether he possesses, 

an ear for pure intonation; a qualification indispensable for this instrument. If this be 

found wanting, it will be better at once to abandon the Violin and take to that instrument 

on which the intonation does not depend upon* the player; namely, the . Piano -forte. 

At what age the instruction in Violin playing should commence* depends upon the boys phy_ 
sieal structure. If this be strong, and the chest in a healthy state, it is even well to be_ 
tcin at tlie age of seven or eight. In* all cases, however, it must be in the period of youth, 
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the joints being tlic-ii more supple, and tJie fingers and arms more tractable than in after- 
life. ' 

■ 

Unless the pupil be too diminutive in stature, an ordinary sized Violin should be given him. But 

if he finds tli at inconvenient to hold, then it is certainly better for him to begin on a smaller 

one. It Mill, however, be very advantageous to him, if he can at once commence on a good, old 

instrument, as the acquirement of a fine tone and a perfeet mechanism, is thereby greatJy fa J 

militated. But the purchase of such should be made either under the inspection of the teacher, 

or with the advice of a competent judge, as so much deception is practised in the fiddle trade. 

If time and circumstances pern) it, the pupil should receive one hours instruction daily, for the 

• * 

first few months. The correct position of the body and of the instrument, the management of 
the bow, in short, the whole mechanism of playing, is so difficult to acquire, that the daily as- 
sistance of the teacher is so much the more needful, as, by suffering a length of time to e- 
lapse between the lessons, the pupil too easily contracts faults 'which, at a future period, can- 
not be entirely rectified. 1 ' * 

As tiie pupils first eagerness generally soon abates, and diligent practice between the hours 
of instruction being never thcless very requisite, the parents should encourage and keep him 
to it. This practice, however, must be so judiciously interspersed with the other occupations of 
the day, that neither mental nor bodily fatigue may be caused by too lengthened a. continu- 
ance of the same. 

The parents may greatly influence the pupils advancement, by showing an interest in his exer- 
tions; as, by sometimes attending during the* hours of instruction, and, — by way of encourage- 
ment and*as a reward for his diligenee,_ by taking him to Concerts and .other places, vhere 
he may have the opportunity of hearing good music. If the parents themselves are musical, it 
niil also be a great incentive to the lad, to allots him to join in their musical parties, ac- 
cording to his ability. 

On the use of this School, whieb I trust \*ill considerably facilitate the labours of the 
teacher, I beg leave to make the following observations: 

If the. pupil be wholly unacquainted with music, the teacher must strictly adhere to the order 
of iiistruction/ashere laid down. At the commencement, however, he will merely select from 
the first Part, as much as is necessary to give the pupil an idea of the instrument and its 
mechanical details, -and to render him familiar with the names" of the separate parts of the 
Violin and the bow.. The rest, concerning the structure, the arrangement, and the stringing of 
the Violin &c, may be deferred until a future period. Still, the teaeher must not neglect to 
.retnrn.to it ami, as early as possible, oblige the pupil to string his instrument himself, as 
veil as to keep it in order in the manner described in the 5^ Section. . 

The second Fart must throughout be proceeded with, exactly as it stands. And here, it is 
of the utmost importance, that the pupil do not pass on to the following section until he has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with the contents of the preceding. A repeated examination on 
the lesson just given, will best convince the teacher whether all has been clearly and fully un- 
derstood by the pupil. The next lesson should then always commence by the recapitulation of 
*hat has been learned and practised in the,„former. 

The greatest patience and perseverance must be bestowed on the 4*i' Section, in which the 
Inundation for a perfeet intonation should be laid. The teaeher will also save himself much 
trouble hereafter, if, in the pupils first attempts,he rigorously insist on perfect purity of in- 
tonation.* The like strictness is required in the 6th Section, with reference to time and 



By perfert intonation, is n.tu.ulJy understood that of oquul tcn.per,,,,,,,*^ „„ other bom* Mijl-Mt . , ljr ,„ 
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the division of the bar. 

As several exercises-arc given in this School for each object of instruction; whether eJemen - 
tary or otherwise, so as to bring' the same immediately into practice; the teaeher will not re- 
quire "any others, (at all events..-' just at first,) besides those contained herciuV Should he, hou- 
'cier, be compelled to have "recourse to others, in order* to keep the pupil still longer to some 
special object without wearying him, they must correspond in character to the exercises in 
this vork, being written and calculated for the purpose which he has in view. They < should 
likewise contain W thing but* what : the pupil has already met xith in the School, and the bow. 
ings and positions should, be marked with the same care as those here given. . ; . 

Among exereises^of the same class, will often.be found one more difficult than the rest. 
Should the teacher consider the pupils execution insufficient for the performance of this, it 
may be deferred until the same exercises . are repeated. That such repetitions of old ex- 
ercises should frequently . take place, scar eely requires to be mentioned. . 

TheXpujiil having arrived at the end of the 2*1& Part, it 'will not only be allowable, but 
even neeessa>%for the teaeher to play other compositions with him, in addition to repeating the 
exereispifjso as to prevent, his becoming partial. Duetts for two Violins are best adapted 
fo rutins purpose. The teaeher, however, must previously mark the bowings, positions Sic, in 
ie pupils part, according to the method adopted in this School, and then observe that tlwy 
are carefully attended to. 

/When the teacher, receives a pupil who has already been instructed in miisie and Violin play- 

ing, he should first of all ascertain, by a close examination, whether that which he has pre - 

viousty learned answers to the requirements of this School, in respect to the manner oi 

holding the Violin and the bow, the motion of the right arm &c. If not, all faults must 

*> » . . . 

be corrected before proceeding any farther, should he desire to be taught according to the 

following Slethod. ~ ' ; 

All other points relating to the mode , of instruction, and which the Author considered de- 
serving of attention, the " teaeher will find explained in the School itself; partly in the text, 
and partly in the remarks appended thereto. 

In conclusion, the Author hopes that experienced teachers, after having used this School 
for. some time, will favor hi in with their instructive hints, as to the suitableness or otherwise 
of his Method of tuition; wiiieh, in the event of a second edition becoming necessary, may 
assist him in improving the work. Particularly thankful will he be, for sueh as relate to 
the first half of the work; for although he has finished so many pupils, yet never . having 
been engaged in elementary instruction, he is consequently . wanting in individual expc- 
-rienee in this particular. * • : 

# 
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Horn music* It is also the only one with which the pupil has need to become acquainted. Hence, throughout this 
SHhool,as little allusion is made to an unequal temperament, as to the distinction between major and minor semi, 
tones; by either of -which ,the doctrine of the uniform magnitude of all the 12 semitones, would only be rendered confused. 

, , \ , , A IT NOR, 

((f) This being- the case, I have preferred rendering- the German word "rein"by THl'K or CORRECT, as best suited 
tin- context; perfect intonation, in an absolute sense, having- ho existence. 
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Iii bringing before the musical public this new edition of Spotirs Violin School, I beg to ob- 
serve that every endeavour has been made to give a faithful rendering of the original. In 
a work, however, of such magnitude, a strictly literal translation can hardly be expected 
throughout, nor indeed would, such always have been comprehensible. Nevertheless, I trust 
it . will be found that I have followed the German as closely as possible, and that in the 
few instances in which I have been compelled slightly to alter the form of language, the 
, author'* meaning" has, at least, been scrupulously preserved. 

Whatever feelings may be attributed to me for making these statements, I consider 
such a procedure absolutely necessary, on account of the great difference which will 
be observed between this and other editions; a difference arising a on the one hand, from 
the cause above mentioned; and, on the other, from the (i may say) barbarous manner 
In which* "this work has in some cases, been handled: in proof of which assertion., I need 
only mention one instance,, that of M. Heller the French translator, who, by a series of the 
most unsparing mutilations, has contrived to compress the work into 196 pages: 

It will not be requisite for me to dilate here upon the merits of a work already so m ell 
known; I may, however, be permitted to remark, that the Author has given his utmost at- 
tention to that most important part in the mechanism of Violin playing the management 

of the bow; and that, in this edition, the English public are presented, for the first 
time, with the •authors method of indicating the bowings, than which, nothing can possi- 
bly "be more simple. Had such, indeed, not been the 'case, it .would ill have become me 
to set up my judgment, against that of one who ranks so high as a performer on the 
instrument he treats of, and to alter his method to suit my own fancy. 

The method adopted by Spohr, is briefly this;__ he uses the initial letter of a word to 
express that word itself; thus, W.B. implies the whole bow; H.li, the half bow; S.St, the 
short strokes; and the small letters l.m. u., respectively, the lower, middle, and upper 
parts of the bow.. 

Wherever I have differed from the author, , or have had anything to say in elucidation 
of the text &e, I have inserted remarks at the foot of the pages, signed by the letters 
Tr. Sueh observations, therefore, as are not followed by these letters, belong to the 
author himself.^ 

'Lastly; numerous accidentals - which, through oversight, were omitted in the German co _ " 
py, have, in this edition, been carefully inserted during the revision of the plates; so 
that, in this respect, I think I may lay- claim to greater aeeiiraey than' even the ori- 
ginal itself. 

John Bishop, 

CHELTENHAM. 
January 1843. t 
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A*mong all the musical instruments which .have hitherto been invented, the pre- eminence is just 
ly due to the violin. Its claims to this" consist in the beauty and equality of its tone; the 
numerous shades of .forte and piano which it is capable of producing; the purity of its 
intonation, which, in .so perfect a degree as oil it, the Tenor, and Violoncello, is miat _ 
tain a hie on any wind hi strum cut; biit principally in its, suitableness to express the deepest 
emotions of the heart, wherein, of all instruments, it most nearly approaches the human 
voice. . 

s^The Violin, it is true, is* inferior to the Piano -forte in compass .and the. production of niassne 
harmonies, and to the Clarionet in fulness and power; but in lieu of this, it possesses* the 
advantage over these instruments of a full-so.uled tone, together with thc^ power of sustain- 
ing and closely connecting sounds* also, a greater equality in tone throughout its compass, and an 
equal command of alt keys, even those the most remote. 

With these advantages, the Violin has continued to maintain,, to the present period, that sovreignty 
over the. other orchestral instruments which in former ages was conceded to it. Still it takes the lead 
in all full orchestral, compositions; — still it retains the same simple form which it had 300 years ago,— 
and, 11 otwi Hi stand ing all other instruments then known, or since invented, have received innumerable im- 
provements, it is, /even now, acknowledged the most- perfect instrument for solo- playing. 

This sim 1 4i city, however, in the structure of the Violin, demands a greater degree of accuracy. in the 
mechanism of- playing, and renders the instrument b'y_ far more difficult than any other. From hence 
it follows, that. the ordinary Amateur, who may perform on another instrument,— the Piano-forte 
or FJrite for instance,— in a passable or eyenl pleasing manner, would be intolerable on the Aio- 
tin, 'since it is only by a thorough mastery over the latter, that its advantages, can be full} 
displaced. . 

Success, therefore, can then only attend the Amateur who devotes himself to'the practice of tliis 
instrument; when, to the requisite natural endowments, he unites also an' \ih wearied assiduity. 
These qualifications, the young Artist, who chooses the Violin as his principal instrument, 
must of course possess in a still higher degree, or lie can never expect to soar up, to the ta- 
lented performers of the present-day, whom, if desirous of distinguishing himself, he must yet 
even strive to surpass. ' , 

Hut, in this endeavour, the true artistieal polish (wanting alas! in so many Virtuosi) must 
on no account- be • neglected, particularly by him who devotes himself wholly to v music; for 
an undue labouring after the mere brilliant is the more reprehensible, as the Violin, beside 
this, admits likewise of the most intense and pathetic expression. 

>>ith the cultivation, therefore, of mechanical dexterity; that of taste, and the awakciinn, * 
noil refinement of feelinir, must always bo tonally united. 
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O.v the CQjsrsrRUcriojr a*yd separate 

PA R T S O F THE * l^WL tJsT. 



the Violin is an instrument of nopd, composted of the following parts:- (see Plate 1. Fig; I.) 

1. The Body, consisting of the arched sound-board or belly (a), and the hack similarly arched, 
both ornamentally inlaid round the edges, and connected together by side pieces called ribs- (b): 
and 2. the Xeek, to which is fastened the finger-board (c), and the nnt (d). At the upper end 
oi the neck is the peg- box* (e) 9 hijo which the pegs (f) for drawing np the strings are in- 
serted. The neck terminates in an elegant .winding, called the scroll (g-). To the button, at 
the lower end of the body, is fastened (by means of a piece of eatgut) the tail - piece 
to nhieh the strings are attached* and these again rest upon Mho bridge (i). Near this 

4 > 

are tno apertures in the belly for the emission of sound, called, from their shape, f 
holes. ** 

In the interior of the -Violin, for the support of the bridge, and under the right foot of the 
same, is a -little cylinder, called the* sound-post; and under its left foot a small piece of wood 
glued lengthwise to the belly, termed the bass -bar. The projecting corners of the Violin, are 
filled up inside with little wooden blocks, for the 'purpose of- strengthening the instrument: and 
to a similar, though larger bloc] , the neck js also fastened* 

The back, ribs, neck , and bridge, are made of maple; the belly, bass-bar, and sound -post/" of 
deal; and the fingerboard, nut , tail- piece, button, and pegs, generally of ebony. 

In order to guard the instrument against damp and dirt, its exterior is covered ^ith 
varnish. 

On the lower part of the representation of the instrument (Fig:l), above the tail- piece, 
is seen-Va contrivance of my own invention, called the fiddle -holder (l) , which, after having 
been (ised for upwards of 10 years by myself, my numerous pupils and many other Violinists, 
has fully proved its utility; and concerning which, therefore, I may perhaps be permitted to 
say a few words in this place. 

The modern style of playing, in which the left hand so frequently changes its 'position., males 
il absolutely necessary to hold tlie Violin firmly with the chin. To do this uneonstrainedly and 
uilhoiit bending dovn the head, is very difficult; whether the chin be placed on the right or left 
side of the tail -piece, or even on the tail- piece itself. Also, in suddenly receding from the 
upper positions, we are constantly in danger of drawing the Violin' from under the chin, or at 
least, by moving the instrument, of disturbing the tranquillity of bowing. These inconvenien - 
ces the fiddle -holder perfectly remedies; and; besides a means for supporting the Violin in 
a tirm and easy manner, presents the additional advantage, — that *c are no longer compelled, 
by the pressure of the chin on tlie belly or the tail - piece, to obstruct the vibration of these 
parts, mid thereby injure both the quality and volume of tone. Ky it also,greater freedom 
«imI regularity in boning are obtained, the Violin being held exactly in the~ middle above the 
t.ul - piece, and somen hat farther from the face. y 

The annexed description j s given lor the convenience of those, who, without having previous-' 
/ 
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ly seen a Violin furnished with it, are desirous of applying the invention to their own insli *■ . 
incut r 

» • 

•Tiie fiddle -holder is made of ebony, in the form represented in the drawing Fig* II, **?,:*, 
and '-t here seen from different sides. It is fastened with a peg (a), in r the opcuiugwhich was 
originally occupied by the button, and the string to which the tail -piece, is attached, rims round 
this peg In a groove made to receive it (b). The knot (c)' is tied above, the tail- piece, but in 

* 

such a manner as not to touch the. fiddle- holder. For the little nut on which the string ot 
the tail -piece rests, as well as ihv the edge - of the Violin, another groove is made (aj, by 

* it' 

which tiie fiddle-holder can be fixed closely to the ribs. The. upper part is slightly hollow, 
ed out in the middle (e ), that the chin may rest firmer* and more comfortably upon it. The 
peg (ay must fit the opening very exactly, in 'order that it may not be pulled -out by the force 
of the draught of the string. 



- On the arrangement * of the Violin. 

' — ; 

By the arrangement of the -Violin is meant;— first, the position of the neck and finger-board , 
the height of the bridge and -that of the strings above the finger-board, with regard to the con. 
vnieiice of playing; and secondly, the situation of tiie bridge and. sound -post, their strength and 

» * r 

height, as also the choice of wood for them, with reference to the tone of the instrument. 

^The former is certainly the work of the manufacturer; but as the Violinist should be com - 
petent to superintend and direct it, the following remarks may here be very properly in- 
troduced. ; - - v 

The neck of the Violin must be, sufficiently . set back, to make the finger-board rise, in the di- 
rection of the bridge, as much as the height of the latter requires, without the necessity of 
putting a wedge between the neck and finger- board, as this would destroy the just proportion 
in the thickness of tiie neck, and thereby inconvenience the performer yheii changing the po- 
. sitibn of the hand. 

The bridge is rounded as in the annexed figure, sloping down on the right side in the same 
degree as it here approaches the dotted line. 




The finger-board however is shaped a little flatter, the, following being a sketch of its broad 
cud. 




On the finger-board of my Violin, below the G string, is the exeavaf ; • * here represented, which 
becomes gradually smaller towards the nut. v It affords the advantage I an increased space for the 
vibrations of this string, and thereby prevents that disagreeable jarring so frequently heard un- 
der a strong pressure of the botfj whilst the D' string, with shorter, vibrations, lies* so near 



Yur further information on the* »uh)ert of this Section, the reader is referred to OTTOs THKl'lIM- i»n » 
HIO-. and PKKShKVvrms ok TiiK V loi.iN »mj Al.i. Km* i<t »ii-\t*S, published hyMe»t>: 1 ' ClU'H* V Co. 



the linger- hoard, that it can easily be pressed down, and in every position, made '.to* sound rich 
c;«UI\.* fhe above sketch .slums also the distance of the strings from the finger-board, at the 
end nearest the bridge. Thus situated, the most powerful stroke of the bow will not" cause tltitii 
to jar. 

After the instrument has been arranged for the convenience of playing according to the fore- 
going directions, the brjdge and sound-post must be so adjusted as to give it the" best possi- 
ble tone. The necessary experiments for this purpose, each Violinist must learn to make himself, 
and not leave it to the manufacturer, who, in general, possesses neither the requisite facility hi 
playing the Violin, nor a" sufficiently practised ear to decide on the \ right tone. , 

In the first place, the breadth and "height for the* bridge must be ascertained. The rule for the 
breadth is, that with equal distance from the f holes, the middle of the left foot of the bridge 
must stand exactly over the J) ass - bar.**' fhe height is regulated by the arching of the belly; 
a Violin with a high belly generally- requiring a higher bridge* than one^of a flat construe- 
tion. This latter, however, is best determined by experiment. v ~ 

The proper breadth for the-^hridge being known, get a number of bridges* made to that breadths- 
some strong, others weaker; — "some of soft wood? and others of* that which is harder; _1 all how- 
ever of the oldest and. best seasoned wood that can be procured:- then set them one after an -* 
' oilier on the Violin,' and try with which it produces 'the best tone.***' li ' 

The feet of the bridge must everywhere rest firmly on the belly of the instrument, their back 
edge being situated in a liue with the inner notches of the f holes. 

In trying the several bridges, the changes must be made' as quickly as possible, that the ear 
may judge with accuracy of the difference produced in the .tone. To obviate, therefore, the ne- 
cessity of letting down the strings each time, another equally high bridge is placed half an inch • 
before the one intended to-be exchanged, thereby lessening the pressure of the strings on the 
latter, which can then be removed, and the . new bridge made to occupy its place. It is* requi- / 
site, however, when removing the bridge, to raise it up with some .force, that the sharp edges 
of the feet may jtot injure- the .varnish on the belly. 

Before any experiments can be made with the bridges, the sound-post, niust be fixed, for which' 
purpose the strings, taiUpieee, and fiddle -holder, must be taken' down. A sound-post-setter (see 
Plate 1. Fig:lll 1*2) is then used, the point of which (a) is forced into the sound-post 1 half an 
'inch from the end intended to stand uppermost. In this* manner it is passed through the right J* 
hole into the Violin, where the lower end is first pressed firmly ,on the back, and afterwards, 
by drawing out the tetter, the upper cud forces itself against the belly. 

The setter is now reversed, and the sound-post drawn forwards with the hook ( b) y or pushed back 
with' the opposite semi-circle (c), both above and below, until it stands in the proper place. 'This 
is, generally, close behind the right foot of -the bridge, so that its fore-edge may be in a line 
with the back part of the latter. 

The sound post must stand perfectly upright, and the ends be shaped with a fine file until I hey 
tit. the upper and' lower arch with the greatest nicety. This latter is very difficult, and can only 
be accomplished by luoVmg into the interior of the Violin, through the hole in which the. fiddle,-' 
holder for the button) is inserted. The upper edge of the sound-post must also be sinonlhcd off a 



, , m s 

* 



The. i-r jxjtion is the invention of R.Romberg, who origiiutfy )iu<! it made for the C string of his Violonrello. I jj 
Idled it to the Violin five.^.d-twent, je.rs a^o, since which time it has proved of great' utility. ' 

Th.. iWion „n.P h, . ,dth of the b^htr will be boVt discovered with a WnVire, somewhat' bent, and furnished 
*t the end with j hook. 



Hence it appe -r., that although the bridges are aU to be of the same hrkai.th, they must nevertheless be- made of 
^He rtl) t hkw.htk.Io. thr imr pose of .Kcertainmg that which ,s most stable for the instrument. T«r 



Iitll<« $ thatjMhen iimveti, it may not press jittn the soft \*ood of t he belly. 

To ascertain whether the upper end of the sound-post stands in the right place, in .the di- 
re ct ion' from the £ nolo to the bass-bar, measure. Its distance from the 'edge of the / hole 
>wth a tli in Mire, sneh as before described, bent at the end in the form of a'* hook; -after nurds, 
hold the measure over the belly and see if it, is correct. If so, the lover end of , the sound 
post must then be moved,*and brought into the requisite ■ upright position; which is easily 

done, by looking alternately through thc.'^ hole and the aperture at the end of .the Violin, 

» » 

The sound-post must neither be so 'long as to raise up the belly, nor so short as to fall -donn 
or eveii be displaced, by the breaking of a string, or any other concussion. When the strings 
are off, it should but slightly, adhere, and admit of being moved easily backwards and forwards. 
Moreover, it must be so placed in the instrument, that the grain of ..the wood * may be cross* 
ed by the grain of that forming the belly, to prevent it 1 * from pressing into the latter. 

Whether the soimd^post should be large or small, of wide or close grained -wood, can only be 

* - ' 

fdecided by experiment. In general, a Violin with a thick belly, m ill bear a thicker sound -post 
than one which is weak in wood. 

If, after following the above directions, it should be found that the Violin either does not 
sound freely, or that it is unequal in toucj~ then the sound- post must be moved backwards 
and forwards, until (by repeatedly trying the Molin) the place be discovered for it, in which 
the most powerful and sonorous .toiie is obtained that the instrument is capable of producing x 
and in which, also, the most perfect, equality subsists on all four strings. The succeeding hints 
may here be added to what has been previously said: — If the tone, though equal, be nevcrthe. 
less rough and hard, move the sound-post from the foot of the bridge a little backward. Should 
the upper strings sound shrill, and the lover ones weak, move the sound- post to wards the bass. 
•bar: but should the lower strings, on tli e contrary, be harsh, and the upper ones feeble, then 
bring it towards the f hole. / 

In making these experiments in the direction towards the f holes, the sound-post must not 
be moved too far from its original position; otherwise, from the inequality in the height of the 
belly, it will either be too short or too" long. 

Should a very different position of the sound-post from that first adopted, prove par- 
ticularly favourable to the tone* again take down the strings, and examine, through the 
aperture at the ciid of the instrument, whether its length is suitable., for the new 
situation, and also, whether it adheres closely both above and below. If not, it must 
either be altered, or else a new one made. 

As the soiind-post_easily turns, round in being moved,— in which case, the ends no lon- 
ger fit with/ the requisite exactness^— care must be taken to" keep the side which 
contains the perforated hole, always in the original direction. 

All such experiments with the bridge and sound-post, must be very cautiously per - 
formed, lest any damage be done, to the instrument. The sharp edges of the setter 
must likewise be rounded off, to preserve the f holes from injury. 

Lastly* _ too many experiments should not be made at a time, as the ear soon 
becomes fatigued, and is then insensible to the delicate changes effected' in the 
quality of the tone. 1 ^ 

— i ii , • 

i 

• i 

* Or, in other words, -see whether 'the distance of. the back of the riifht foot of the bridge from thcvi^ 
«»l the J* hole, corresponds with the distance of the upper end of the sound-post from th«« bjinc pi 

I u 
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The \ioliii is strung with catgut, the iouest string being covered with plated-eopper or*: solid 
siher wire. > * 

< 

The silver strings- are preferable to the plated ones, as they produce a clearer sound, and nei- 
ther corrode lite the latter, nor hecome red and unsightly through constant use.* " 
- The goodness of a covered string depends;., first, oji selecting for it a gut string .which is g!os_ 
sy, knotless, and true,* secondly, on duly stretching the , same before it is covered; and thirdly, 
on its being cohered with the greatest equality, neither too tight, nor too slack. If covered too 
tight, it sounds with difficulty, and continues rough in tone, even after much use; and if too slack, 
the *ire> *hen the gut dries up, becomes loose, and causes a jarring sound. . „ . 

As the covered strings made for sale, are generally very indifferent, from the too frequent use 
of the worst gut for them; the. Violinist .will do well to select some, true lengths of gut from 
his o*u stock, according ,to the. method described below, and . superintend the covering of such 
himself. Previously to the latter., ho v ever, he should draw them up, on an jinused Violin, J to 



the note C, ~f " [ and keep them at this pitch for several days, that they may' be ' stiff i- 



cientiy stretched. ; 

« 

The size of the four strings as required by the instrument, as also the proportion of their n size 
to one another, can onJy.be ascertained by experiment. In order to obtain a round and powerful 
tone, it is usual to give each Violin the largest strings that it Mill bear, viz: such ns will easily 
and quickly produce all sounds, and not damp the tone of the instrument. If, ho* ever, the tone 
is not impaired by using smaller strings, those of a middling size should be preferred, for with 
them , greater, taste and elegance can be added to the performance. 

The relative proportion in the size of the strings must be such, as to give each an equal de- 
gree of power and fulness of tone. An inequality .in the tone, -which could not be remedied by 
the sound-post and bridge, may yet be often equalised by the greater or less power of indi- 
viduai strings. - - ^ 

Having once fixed the size of the strings, let it not be altered; for a frequent* change from 
large to small, or the reverse, is detrimental both to the instrument and the player. Purchase, 
therefore, only such strings', whose size is adapted to the instrument on which yon practise; and'- 
in choosing them, do not depend on the eye,-, whieh is easily deceived, and consequently affords 
mi . sure guide for keeping to a uniform stringing,— but make use of a guage, which consists of a 
metal plate of silver or brass, having a graduated slit, (see Plate I. V\<r : IV), By pushing 
the string into this slit, with a moderate pressure, the \>laee where it stops will point out its 
size. The guage should be marked with letters for all four strings, (as -seen in the Fig:) which 
wilL prevent the possibility of any mistake. 

-In purchasing strings, their quality must also be attended to; for though Italian ones 'are 
preferable to those of. every other country, particularly for solo-playing, they nevertheless dif- 
fer in excellence; the Neapolitan being, in general, superior to the Roman, and the latter to those 
of Padua and Milan. Good strings are white, transparent, and glossy; but if the gloss has been 
produced by furbishing them with pumice stone, they will always be false, and shrill in sound. To 
convince yourself thoroughly, therefore, of the goodness and strength of strings, it will be best 
to ilmke trial of one. Some fifths,* (e strings) have 3 or 4 threads* that is, such as are 
made of 3 or 4 guts twisted : together. The latter are dearer/ and held in higher estima t i on^ 



The- Min.,rU thv foot of Rurt* IK. fxpluiu v*ln th<- E string are hvto ralU-d mktm- 
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by many Violinists; hut experience has proved, that 4* thread t it t Ms are seldom true, and th <f 

they sooner become fihrous and nnfit for use. 
As the gut string's spoil, when long kept, (and the small ones soonest become injured,) it is 

better only to purchase as many of them as may be required in "4 or 5 months. Old, rotten 

strings are easily known by their dull, yellow colour and want of elasticity. 
In drawing up a string, observe that that portion of it \»hich r . extends from the bridge' to the 

nut is— first, true -in itself; and' secondly, true in fifths the other . strings: S' ' " ' 

A string is true, when its vibrations are regular. These are so, when the string, as*' far * as 

it sounds, is, everywhere* of equal size and compactness.- Out of a vholc length of ' string 
therefore, that part must be chosen which is most equal in size; even if, by so doing, some ot 
it should, be rendered useless: for, should it, in the first place, be cut up into several equal 
lengths, not one of them may prove true, and then it would all be spoiled. 

Having found a piece of string, which is glossy, knotlcss/and of a uniform and proper size; try, 
nevertheless, before drawing it up, whether its vibrations are* regular. This is done; by taking 
the string jbetween the thumb- and fore-finger of both hands, ' at" those points where it rests on 
the bridge ami the nut; straining* it moderately tight; and putting it into vibration • 'with the 
fourth finger of the right hand. If, then, a similar figure to the following, is formed . from 
its vi brat ions';" the string is true, and fit for use. 



But if a third line appears, as in the next figure; it is, on* the contrary^ false._ 
~ — v ~ 




In the' latter case, a truer string must be sought alter, as it would' bo a waste of time to 
draw up the false'' one. . % « '« ■ 

Two adjoining strings are true m fifths, if they produce that interval perfect, in every po, 
si t J on , when pressed -down together with the same finger. Now a string maybe true in it- 
self, and also with others, and yet be false in fifths. This is explained as follows: —Nearly all 
strings, (and consequently the majority of single lengths), are somewhat thinner at one end than 
at the other. If this decrease in size be gradual throughout the length of the string, it will never- 
theless make, regular vibrations and sound true; but, in this case, the octave is not exactly in 
the centre, and the intervals lie proportion ably nearer together at the strong, than at the weak* 
end. Two of these strings, therefore, drawn up with their thin ends in opposite directions, ' ^jU* 
though true in themselves, be yet always false in fifths. Consequently, if four strings cannot be 
found of perfectly equal size at both cuds, all the thin ' ends must be drawn up in the same di- 
reetion,by ^hich means the fifths will all be perfect. It is best to carry these, thin ends- 
to the bowing place, as the strings then sou ml the more easily; 



(XV TNK DlFFfiRP^X'E /JV THK QUALITY 
AKD VALUE OF VlOLI^S. 



Ku* ry new Violin, even of the oldest wood, has, at first, a rough unpleasant tone, and arrives 
only, at one of a fine quality, after- having, been used a number of years." Old instruiiieiits,theriC 
fore, vhifh have been-' brought to perfection by constant use, are the only ones adapted for solo - 
playing. Of these, ( and. indeed, of all which have yet been 'manufactured,) the most esteemed'. . are 
those ot the three Cremona makers, ANTONIO STRADJVARIO. rUt:s:.PPK GCARNKRIO. and NK'ol.o 



AMAH, *lm flourished in tin- hitter hull' of the 17*1', ami the liejrjiiiiinjr of the IS 1 ! 1 rent ury. Thr 
\iolins of these makers unite in themselves, especially if well preserved, all the uihaiitages of a 
jrooit instrument , vizi a strong, full, ami rich tone: perfect equality in the tones of each string ,jaud 
a free emission of e\ery sound, front the louest to the highest. They differ, however, in form, 
ami in the characteristics of their tone. . } " 

These excellent instruments are dispersed throughout Europe, hut, being- mostly in the T hands 
of rich amateurs, are scarce and dear; and, as they yearly become . still more so, a young- he-* 
ginner Mill very seldom meet >*ith an opportunity of purchasing one. He must therefore eon. 
tent himself with an instrument by a less eminent mater, the most distinguished of which are: — 
a second ' lint elder ANTONIO STRADIVAIUO, ANDRFA & PlETRO GUARNKIUO, FRANCESCO RUG. 
GEKIO, and GUADAGMNI, (Italians) ; JACOBUS. STA1NER (lyrolian); BU CHS TETTER , M AUSI E LL,I'-L0TZ, 
\NlTHAiJM, and SCHEINLEIN (Germans); and of later times, two Frenchmen, I,UPOT, and Pic* All 
these makers, and particularly the first five, have turned out excellent instruments, though not 
equal to those of the three first mentioned. 

In order, however, that the opportunity of purchasing a good instrument (should sueh ; fortunate- 
ly present itself) may not_J>e lost through ignorance; endeavour, as much as possible, to become 
acquainted with the Violins of the celebrated makers. \Seek anxiously to examine "'thorn, and care _ 
fully observe their peculiarities of structure, as displayed in the shape and height of the body> 
the .bending of the sides, the arching of the back and belly, the form of the J* holes and scroll, 
the ornamciHal work or pur fling, the colour of the varnish &cr and impress on your ear, and me. 
mory, the quality of the tone. 

This, followed up with perseverance and attention, will gradually impart a knowledge of the In _ 
strument, which having acquired, will secure you against the impositions so frequently praeti . 
sed'in the fiddle trade. You will not then 16 ok upon those instruments as genuine, and be tempt, 
ed to purchase them as such, which are mere imitations of the old makers and furnished only 
vith their names; nor will you be misled, by any deceptive appearance of age which they may 

have heen made to assume. Moreover, in really old instruments, you will easily discover, who- 

< >. * 

ther they are still perfect, or have already been partly renovated. 

• * * 

Under the idea of improving their tone, many of the old Violins were seriously injured about U) 
or 50 years ago, by scraping off the uood from the interior of the belly. These scraped instru- 
incut* may be instantly distinguished, as they produce, especially on the lower strings, a holloa 
kind of tone, which can only be heard at a short distance; they also become duller and less sa- 
tisfactory, the louder they are played on. 

Although, therefore, a Violin may have been well preserved externally, and also manufactured by 
a celebrated maker, it nevertheless loses all real value when it has suffered in the manner deserl- 
bed above. Attempts have indeed been made of late, to restore; such scraped instruments, hy glening 
on a lining of old wood, but without success. They then give out their sound less freely, and the tone 
becomes thick and stifled. 

SECT ION r-*W. : 

DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING THE, , V* 10 LIN* 

^ « •* 

j • 

The Violin is a hrittle instrument, and , therefore, so susceptible of injury, that the greatest 
care should be taken of it from the 'commencement. 



Tu these must W added the name of VU1M.AUME, whutc bountiful copies of the Violins by the great maker* 
h.M- <jinec! the approbation of all competent judtfos, us weii for the perfect resemblance >*hich they bean to the o- 
tf K i"-<U,u» fur the quality and fulness of their tone. 

The>e instruments n« jy be hjd of Moss? Cot- S i C? price with rase i. lh e.rh. Tr : 
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rho ease in which it is Kcptjiiuist he lined with some soft material, well locked, and jnrt in a dry 
nUiee 3 h©t too near the fire* Jn addition to" this, the Violin must have a silk covering, to guard it 
still further from the effects of air. Never let^t' remain out of the case after use; nor suffer it 
to leave the house,- without being first well packed and looked up. 

It is best to wipe the Violin, each time after playing, with.a^soft dry cloth, to prevent the ae_ 
cumulation of rosin and other dirt, particularly on the belly^ a* tliis not only disfigures iheinstru- 
meat, but also' obstructs the vibration and attracts humidity. It need scarcely be remarked, that 
the, strings and finger -board should always be kept clean. 

A> hen any considerable repair is necessary, address yourself only to a maker of known expe- 
rience and integrity, desiring him, moreover, to be very careful with the instrument. Should he 
reside in the same'to\*u, let/ such repairs he done, as often as possible,uiider your owi) inspection. 

The greatest care has already been recommended, in making experiments *ith the bridge and 
. sound-post. This is still more especially 'requisite with regard to very^old instruments, which, 
from the many years' pressure of the above pieces, have, generally speaking, already suffered 
considerably underneath the bridge. \: " ' • v 

, - - ' - SECTION VI ' * 



Of the Bon\ 



The Bow (see Plate I. Fig:V.) consists of the stick (a)j , the nut '(b), and the screw (c) with 

*hieh the hair (d) is regulated. -■■"*■ 

The hair is fastened, at the upper end, in the projecting part of the stick ealled the head (e); 

and at the lower end, in the nut. The stick is made of Brazil 4 wood, and covered at the lower 

■* » * 

partvith silk, (f) in order that the bow might be held more fir inly." The nut is formed either of ebony or 

* » 
ivory, and generally inlaid, as well as the v screw, with mother- of -pearl. " 

If, 'since the 17*" century, the art of making Violins has rather declined than otherwise, (owing pro- 
bably to the cheapness of new instruments, and the few wiio are thus induced to manufacture them,) 

* *» * * • -t- . 

the structure of the bow, on the cpntrary, has been carried to such a degree of perfection, that, in 

its present state, it scarcely appears susceptible of further improvement. \ 

The best and most esteemed are those made by TOtJRTE of, Paris, which have acquired an Euro- 
pean celebrity. Their superiority eonsists,_first, in the trifling weight with sufficient elasticity of the 
stick; secondly, in a beautiful and uniform 7 b ending, by which the nearest approach to the hair is 
exactly in the middle between the head and the nut; (see Plate 3. .Fig: III.) and thirdly, in the ex. 
tremely accurate and neat workmanship. 

The 1 price, however, of such a bow (80 francs) is very high, as we may purchase one in Germany 
for the eighth part of this sum, which, in appearance, is but little different. Yet most of these bows 
are destitute of the above mentioned advantaged of TouRTEs, because the manufacturers* a re un, 
acquainted with the true principles of making them. If, therefore, the purchase of one of these be 
deckled. on, we should be exceedingly careful in making the selection, and fix only, oh such an' 
'oiuywhich, though it may not possess all the good qualities of TOurtes has, at least, the me- 
rit of lightness and of a regular bending. 
The .tail hair of white horses is used for the bow, (a circumstance which must be particularly at- 

^ . , — : d — 

♦.Since this work was written, further improvements have however boon nmdc* by M. Vlii.ua cm k, whose bows may 
A iiuw bo considored preferablo to those of any other maker. For a full description of them, I must refer the road- 
«, to iii 3 Appknuix t.> Hamilton's Catkcuism forth*: Violin published by IVIe^s K» Cocks * CV, from vhom these 
how* can bo procured/ price 30 ? each: also, stoel .bows } (invon tod by M .Vn i.lai >i k) at the haine price . 



10 . 

U nd« «l t«» *heu renewing the same,) it bciuc stronger, whiter, am! less greasy than (hat of mart s 
All fine ami split hairs must also he carefully excluded. 

A good bou' contains from 100 to 110 hairs, none crossing over the others, hot all equally 
stretched, and occupying a breadth of nearly half an inch.* New, hair takes hold of the strings 

*ith difficulty at first, and produces besides, a rough and' vhizzing kind of tone. Before a nev%_ 

♦ 

ly haired bow, therefore, is fit for the performance of a Solo, it must be used for 3 or 4 weeks. 

For solo -playing, the bow should not be screwed up too much, but only so tight, that, when 
placed on the strings, the middle of the stick may, with a moderate pressure, he brought to touch 
the hair. If the stick possesses the requisite elasticity, the bow when thus regulated, willappear 
as in Hate 3. Fig: III. For orchestral playing, a somewhat tighter bow is required/ 

II is advisable to unscrew the hair a little, each time after playing, in order to preserve the 
elasticity of the stick. Let the bo*, also, be always fastened in its place in the case, and not 

be lett upon the Violin, as, by lying on an uneven surface, it soon becomes carped, 

■ • » 

SE CTION v n. 
Of Rosijs^ 

d'ood rosin is usually of a light brown colour and transparent; but there is also some of a good 
quality (Russian) winch is yellow and opaque. Jn a purified state, it may be purchased in little 
boxes at any of the 'music shops. In applying- it, the bow is taken in the right hand, and the rosin 
in the left, and the whole length of • the hair drawn across it 8 or 10 times, backwards and for . 

i 

wards, with a moderate degree of pressure. 
When new hair has been put in the bow, hoth sides of it require, at first, to be rubbed with fine- 
ly pondered rosin. The rosin-dust which adheres to the stir-It, must be frequently' wiped off with 
a soft cloth. 



♦ 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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SECTION J. 



Of t^ir Notes, Stave, and Clefs. 

\ • - 

■ 

Before the Violin eaii be put into' the hands of the pupil, he must learri the notes. These are 
signs by .which the acutcness, gravity, and duration of sounds are represented. They are named 
after the seven letters of the alphabet C,D,E,F, G,A,B, which are repeated in this order as ma- 
ny times as the compass of sounds makes it necessary. Their pitch is determined by the place 
which they occupy on the stave. This consists of five parallel lines drawn above, one another, 
and their four intermediate spaces, both of which are reckoned upwards. 











. ■» 3 = 


— ; 2 * ~: 







Lines. Spares. 

* • 

In order that the complete scries of sounds, from the lowest to the highest, mijrht be re _ 
presented on this stave, 'different clefs have been invented, each of which alters the pitch of 
the sam6. The young Violinist, however, has only occasion to learn one of. these at present, 
viz : the Violin clef: 




Jt is Mtuatcl villi the circular part, or I he dot, on the second line, ami pvo> to the note on this 
line the name 'of G, l»r *hieh reason it is also called the G clef. When placed therefore* a I 
the eimnncncemeut of the state, the notes on the five lines are called: m 




B. I). K. 
those in the lour spaces: 



2Cl 



X3I 



X3I 



a: 



H. 



am! the. combination of them, proceeding regularly from grave to acute: 



K. 



ICE 



S3: 



G. A. B. C, 



J). 



But, as the Violin possesses a greater compass of sounds, both above and below, in order to in- 
dicate these also, short strokes ealleit ledger lines are used, as a continuation or an extension 
of the stave: 



mm 



on, above, and below which, the remaining notes are placed. These are named: 

G. a. B C. D. 

and 



Pi 



"S3" 




G. A. B. 



The nhole series of notes, which the pupil has at present to learn, is ? therefore, the following: 

A. B. 



m 



A. H. C. 1). K. F. G. A. B. C. 1>. 



G. 



I 



These he must be able to name both' in and out of the regular order, and to point out the place 
on the stave of any one mentioned by the teaciier, before proceeding to the next section.* 



As the definitions hero given of the notes and clefs, are, to my mind,very objectionable, I think it necessary to tn*\ v 
a low ro murks on this subject. * 

In t th . < ;, f ?! kit vUCV tht ll > it is «^d,thut notes a re"bigns by which the acutenoss, gravity, and duration of sounds are repre , 
r !i L ,S tril ° P-'^^^^^ractodly^thoy represent nothing more than the relative duration of sounds, by 

the different forms they are made to assume, (W Section V of this Part.) • 
It is next asse.todJhaAhcirpitrh is determined by the plane which they occupy on the *tave>,t shortly afterwards, that 
I Z « I* i'«^.ntod,e.,Ch of wh.Vh alte rs the pitch of the stave'.' Here we have u direct contra dirt ion, tor 

,"' 7 th ° L ' rtvr d * strti <"» ^ true, the former rert.,i„Iy beron.es invalidated; since, the pitrh of the stave, or rather 
"1 Ihe decree* (a) of the stave, boin^dorided by the clef, the same must be the Case with re^d to the' notes 4 when 



The J,, It . s ut ,d hJM res ure termed tit*, km.kkks of tin- staM-. 
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OJST HOLDING THE VlOLlJsT Boh\> ' 

• « *» 

(see the position in plate 2.) 

_ ... 

The Violin is placed vith tlie lower edge of the haeJc on the left collar-bone, and held firm by the 
pressure of the chin, on the fiddle-holder * The left shoulder is a little advanced for the sup- 
port of the under part of the Violin, thereby giving it an inclination towards the right side, at 
an angle of 25 or 30 degrees/ (see* Vlate. . 3 Figi I,) ' " 

The neck rests between the thumb and fore -finger of the left hand, and is held lightly abo\e 
the first joint of the former, and at the third joint of the latter, but sufficiently firm to- pre- 
vent it from sinking down to the bottom of the hollow between the thumb and finger; ('see the 
loft hand of Fig. II. Plate 3") * • \ 

The part of the hand below, the littie^ffinger, is brought as nearfto the finger-board as 
possible, in order that this shorter finger, as ywell as the others, may fall on the strings in 
a bent position. The ball of the hand, and the* wrist, must, however, be kept at a distance from 
the under part of the neck. The elbow of the left arm is drawn inwards- until it conies under 
the middle of the Violinj but it must not lean against the performer's body, as that would 
cause the instrument to sink 1 down too much towards the neck. (Vee Plate 3. Fig: II.) 
- The bow is held' with all five fingers of the right hand.j^see Plate 3. Fig: III. & IV. and the 
right hand of Fig: II.) The thumb is bent, and its point~plaeed against the stick of the . bow, 
close to the nut, and opposite the second finger, which, with ttye first finger, encompasses the 
stick, so that it rests in the hollow oC the first joint of each. . 

The other two fingers are pl&ced loosely oii the stick, and the points of the four fingers 
drawn close together. An elegant curved position is given to the hand, in which none of 
the knuckles project forward. ('see Plate 3. Fig: II & IV.)' 

The upper part of % the bow is now placed with the hair on the strings, at the distance of 
an inch from the bridge, the stick being, inclined a little tonards the finger - b o ar d . The 
wrist must be held, high, but" the elbow- low, and as near to the body as possible.' 

The position of the "* performer should be dignified and easy, and the face turned towards 
the desk-, in such a manner, that the eye may fall on the music over the' bridge and the 

left hand, fsee Plate 2.) - v ^ 

\ ,\ . 

Ii* tjje .pupil does not use the fid die bolder, he must place his chin partly on the belly on the loft side of the tail-piece, 
and partly on the tail- piece itself. " * . ■ 



placed on those decrees. 

The different clefs have been invented, we are further told,"in order that the" complete series of sound*, from the low. 
est to the highest, i night be represented on .the stave, but this may very reasonably be questioned when the Author 
»po.aks afterwards of ledger lmes,and explains their use. ' 

It now only remains to give/ other definitions in place of those which have been objected to, I have already observed 
thut,ubstractedlyynotes merely represent,by their various forms, the relative duration of sounds. But when placed on the stave, 
they then indicate different degrees of gravity and acutenessjfor the lines and spaces being reckoned upwards, it follows, that 
the notes on the upper part of the stave must necessarily be more acute than those on the lower part, and MCK vkksa. Still, 
however, no positive degree either of gravity or acuteness is -assigned them until a .clef is attached to the stave, which not only ap. 
plies the letters A. B.C. Ac. to the notes, but also fixes their pitch,as in the case of the clef mentioned in this Section ' 

. 1 ! ..... J* 

LastJjSthe different clefs adverted to by tne Author >vere invented to suit the Compact of the several kinds of voices, «*s 
Ti i'bJe,Teuor, Boss,A:c. so tlu( the notes might be kept, us much js pos&ihle, within the limits of the stave. ^ 



OX THE MO TWA" OF THE RIGHT si RM . -/ 

When the pupil has learned to fioid the Violin and Bom; in the maimer described in the former, 
section, and exemplified by the Figures in Plates 2 & 3, he may then commence drawing the. 
bow slowly backwards and forwards, from the upper third part of its length to the point. In 
these short strokes the back -arm remains perfectly still, and only the fore-arm is moved to 
and fro in the direction of the bridge. The ' first requisite towards..* a regular bowing is, always 
to keep the bow parallel with the bridge, and at a right angle *ith the strings. That the 
hand may be able to preserve it in this direction, it is necessary that the bow move backwards 
and forwards- between the thumb and second finger. In a down -bow, therefore, the stick gra- 
dually approaches the middle joint of the fore - finger, whilst .the little finger continues to 
retire from it: but In an up -bow, it falls back by degrees into the hollow of the first joint 
of the fore -.finger, and the little finger resumes its original position, with its point some. 
*hat above the stick, on the outside. * , , 

The following Exercises on the open strings; are designed for the practice of the short bo\*. 
ings; but, before the pupil commences them, he must learn the names of the four strings of 
the Violin. The lowest, or covered string is ealled G, the next D, the third A, and the fourth 
and smallest E.* Their places on the stave are^v 

G. D. A» E. 



m 
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The pupil must endeavour, from the commencement* to produce a clear and fine tone. The first 
requisite, as before observed/ is straight bowing. But it is also necessary to ascertain how 
light or how heavy the pressure of the bow on -each of the four strings must be, in propor- 
tion to the rapidity of bowing, in order that they may sound easily and clearly* and how near 
the bridge the hair may be permitted to approach on the different strings. 

T 

With regard to the former, the rapidity o.f bowing must increase in proportion as the pres- 
sure of the bow on the strings becomes greater; and, as a thick string is more difficult to 
ba put into vibration than a thin one, the bow must not approach- so near the bridge on 
the lower' strings as on the upper ones. If, however, "the want of a fine tone be felt, the 
pupil will be better guided by his ear as to the kind of ' bowing neeessary to produce it, 
than by this or that theory. 

The bow is either drawn downwards, or pushed upwards; the former is ealled a doun-bow,(in 
French tire,) and the latter an up-bow. (pousse J . 

The first note of the following Exercise is played with a doyftif-boM, after which, the bow is 
moved up and down alternately to the conclusion. 

The bow-strokes must be all of equal length, and the notes of equal duration. At those notes, 
however, over ^hieh the pause (/Tn) is plaeed, the bow is drawn slower, that their duration may 
be as long again as the others. * # 



In England, France, aw! Italy, the- string* are reckoned from acute to grave, so that the K string- is considered the first; 
the A, the second-the I), the third,and the G,' or covered string, the fourth. Tr: 

* The teacher makes the pupil stand at his left side, that he may be the better able to inspect his bowing-, \* hi rh.togeth or 
*ilhthe,mamior of holding the Violin and Bow, and the position of the body, must be in strict accordance with the - f urcMroW 
diroctions. *■•",*- ' * 

In the Exerci,e k ,the under staves are intended for the toachi'r,*ho,by accompanying in *tri-t ti»,e,Caii*cs the pupil to sus- 
t.mi the notes in equal duration, and thus endeavours to create in him a feeling for Kiiythm. 



A5 





tire. If 




As the foregoing Exereise is performed solely on the two upper strings, the elbow ean remain 
in one. fixed position; but in the following, where the two lower strings are likewise employed, 
this is no longer possible. The elbow, therefore, at the second note D, is slightly elevated* 
a little more at the third note G; and then it gradually sinks, down again at A and E. 
However, i.t must neither be moved backwards nor forwards, as otherwise the bowing would 
not remain straight,* it must also be only raised as much as is absolutely neeessary .in or- 
der to reaeh the lower strings. The Violin must always remain in the same position, whe- 
ther playing on the lower or on the upper strings, and not be inclined more towards the 1 

*i « 

right side 'against the bow. 

- * 

In double notes, where two strings are played upon together, the pressure of the bow must 
be equal on both, that one may not sound more powerful than the- other. " 




I. the next Exercise a new difficult/ has to be overcome that of leaping from a lower to an 
upper string without sounding the intermediate ones. This is done by ^ic^y deprcs.n.g theel 
r at the instant the bow changes place, yet so, that the bow may not be W ted up from the 
strings. The leaping from • an upper to a lower string is accomplished in a s.nnlar manner, by 
•quiekly raising the elbow. . . • 




rjg ? ^ id r r o 1 



n 

•When tiie pupil has learned to make the short strokes with the upper third part of the bow, straight, 
and with a steady hack- arm , he may then attempt ttjose with the whole length of the bow. 

These cannot be made without; moving the back- arm, so that, commencing *jth an up- how, the pu- 
pil must proceed as follows:— The back-arm is kept steady whilst the first third part of the 
bow is. pushed upland it then moves on with the continuation of the stroke^ by this, the' elbow 
is brought forward, but the hand maintains its original direetiojK/n its approach towards the 
strings. >Vhen the nut (in a constantly parallel position of the bow with the bridge) has reach- 
ed the strings,the down-bow is made in an opposite maimer; that is to say, the elbow gradually 
returns to its former situation, and there remains tranquil whilst the latter third part of the 
bow is drawn down. 

>Yhat has been previously said concerning the motion of the bow between the thumb and se_ 
eond finger, is even more applicable in these long strokes than in the short ones. As the nut there, 
fore approaches the strings, the little finger is extended more and more over the stick; but when 
the bow is drawn down to the point, it resumes, by degrees, its original position.* 

For practising these whole bowings, the pupil must now repeat the 3 former Exercises, un. 

til he Succeeds in producing d good tone with them. ^- 

The remarks already made on the equal duration of the notes, and on the pauses, must also be 

* * 
attended to in these repetitions, only that the Exercises are now played slower than before, on 

account of the long strokes. 

The pupil ^inust not proceed to the following section; until he has acquired such a command o_ 

ver the bow, as to be able, without prejudice to its movements, to direct his attention wholly to 

the fingers of the left hand. 

1 SECTION IVt 

< \ ON THE MOTION OF THE FINGERS ' OF THE ' 

LEFT HAND. C 



\ 



It has already been observed,that the part of the hand below the little finger must be brought 
as near, to the finger-board as possible; and also, that the ball of the hand, and the wrist, must 
, be kept at a distance from the neck. The fore -finger is now drawn baek a little, and the three 
first fingers, in a bent position, then place their^ fleshy tips, one after another, on the E string, 
this having been first bowed open. Hereby, the four following notes are obtained: o l * «JL 

%J E. F. C A. 

Iii order that the pupil may be able to find the right places on the finger- b^ard for the three 
last, he must be previously informed, that the distances between the seven notes with which he 
'is acquainted, C. D. E. K G. A. B. are not all equal; two of them being only half as 'great as the 
others, viz: those between E__F, and B_C.** . 

' J? ,t o ° ^^TT 

Of the four notes which have now to be played on the E string . ^ |[ the first two, 

if E. F. G. A. 

E and F, lie very near each othor, but the following are as far again apart* The F must there- 
fore be stopped very near the nut, the G twice as far from F, and the A - at a similar dis. 
tance from G. * 

• • * 

* It will be necessary for the teacher to guide the pupils arm in his first attempts at whole bowing, and also to 
* tjke eare that the strokes are made straight, and that the elbow is not moved too far from the body. 

** Th««st? short distances arc, technically, termed. SKMITONKS; and the others, WHOI.K TON K8, or simply TON KB • 
(mv hi-ction Mil of this Part.) Tr: 

» rut? 7 



'WUvn the pupil, the assistance; of the teacher ami guided by his u»n car, can stop th.se 
,„rtcs correctly in tunc, lie must play the following Exercise accompanied by the teacher. In 
this the- »holo bov.ii.gs arc employed, but the notes with over them, must always be 

slurred together in one stroke, and with such an equal division of the bow, that each of 
the two notes shall be performed with the half of the same.* The notes . marked S . St. 
are to be played «ith short strokes: the two E? with the lower third . part of the Ih.h, 
because it has already, been pushed up to the nnt , «tr the preceding note: but the twi G? 
uitli the lipper . third part, the bow having been again drawn do«n to the point at the F. 

tiV€ '-\ , 
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* *1 »u« *huli* bowing* ji-f iittlir>jti><t t in the* ExitHm^, by th«- l«*ttfrts W. H 
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On the A string, the semitone falls between B and C 



. cv —} { The first fin 



ger, therefore, is placed at a distance from the nutj tlie second, close to the first; and the 
third, again at a distance from the second. When the puj>ii has learned to stop these notes, 
'the succeeding Exercise must be played. Here, the first four notes are ^slurred together* in 
one long bow;*but, for the two next, only a third part of the bow is employed, and so on;-, 
the groups of four notes, being taken uith whole bows, and those of two, or single notes, 
with short bows, which latter are made with a steady back -arm. ' , ^ * 
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pousse. 
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so 

iii the following Exercise, on both strings, the pupil has chiefly to attent! to the different pnsi- 
tiuus oi* the first linger, which, as Jic already knows, is placed on the K string- very near tiie nut, 
but mi tlie A string at a distance from it. At ** these differ en t positions follow each other 

sticcessheiy. tire y 

^ ^ ^ ■ ^ : cT^V 
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On the 1) string, the semitone E_F, is likewise between the first and second finger: W=gfi^g 



1 



consequently, the notes are stopped exactly the same as on the A string, and therefore they 
do not require to be practised by themselves. ■ n o,.i 2*3 

id third finger; -^P- 



On the G string, however, the semitone B__C, is between the second 



The first finger, therefore, is placed at a distance from the nut; the second, at a distance 
from the first; but the third, close' to the second. 

The following Exercise on the two lowest strings, is, commenced with whole bowings; but at 
the part where each note requires a separate bowing, short strokes, are employed with \ a 
steady back -arm. 

The characters (:|| ; and :|| ) -which occur in the middle and" at the end of the foU owing Ex-' 
ereise, a^c called marks of repetition, and signify, that the notes ineliided between them 

* 

are to be played twice over. When dots are placed but 011 one side of such a character :|| or II; , - 

r .» . • * 

the notes on that side only, are then repeated; but -when both, sides are dotted. :||: , the pre- 
ceding as well as the following notes must be twice played. 
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To prevent the accumulation of too many diHionItics at once, the fourth finger has hither 
to been kept unemployed; but it is now time that the pupil learn to use it. Like the other 
finger*, it must fall upon the strings in a bent position, and never be placed flat, even 
on the O string. 

Learn, at first, to take the E on the A string, so as to produce the same somn! as 

4 O 

I- ^ V ^ jj then, in a similar maimer, the A on the D string: 



the K 


Mhen 




o 







the 1) on the G string: 3^ 



XL 




%) ^ 55" 
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g and lastly, tiie B 011 the E string: 



Afterwards, play the following Exercise, (with short bowings,)to acquire cer- 



tainty in stopping these notes, 

tire' 
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In the three following Exercises for the four fingers on all the strings, the notes 

E. A. J>. 

are marked as above, each time they occur, to show whether they are 



EE 



to be taken on the open strings, or with the fourth finger on the -strings immediately 
below. I 

Tiie long and short strokes of the bow, are indicated as before, by W.B. and S.St. 
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* The four notes marked 1 *•. are played- the first time 9 but,on the repetition of this part, thobe 

..•••*'•••.. • 
marked .•" 2 '. jrc substituted for them. 
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SECTION V. 



ojv thj? fokj/ duration of the 

iVot.es'. avd Rests. 



As yet, the pupil knows the notes with reference only to the places which they occupy on the 
stave, and which fixes their pitch; but he must now acquaint himself with the different forms 
of the same, by which their duration js deter mined. 

The note with whieh he is already familiar, from the foregoing Exercises, :^gs: is called a 



Before the teacher proceeds to the .fifth Section, he should make the pupil play o\or the foregoing Ext>rcises,and 
• particularly the three lust, until he can instantly stop every note exactly in tune. In proportion als"*> as he 
advances, in execution with his left hand, and in activity of bowing-, the. Exercises inaj be taken gradually faster, 
but only so much- at each increase, as will not prevent his playing* them throughout in strict time. 

The teacher must be particularly careful, that the pupil do. s not deviate for a moment from the correct po- 
sition of the Violin, the, Bow, and the body, nor addict himself to bad habits; such as shrugging up the shonl- 
ders, inakiu 0 * grimaces, loud breathing. <kc: 

I have "before observed, in my remarks on Sec. I of this Part, that the pitch of the notes is determined by 
the clef, and not by their position on the , stave. " Tk: 
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semibfeie. IS>' Mu* .ddiliou ni ;i stem. -^5 ^ i* Iicenmes a minim; and by Ttlfiur: Um 
lie ill the latter* V * crutchet is formed. When to this a tail is added, i; 



it 



i«* called a quaver; *itti t*o tails, 

sf m\q\u\xer; and *ith tour tails, a semi -de mi semiquaver. 



a semiquaver; nith three tails, -y-? N a rfew/i. 



rheir re lathe duration to each other, may be learned from the following table 



I I'U', 
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Minims. 




Crotchets. 



1 





Quavers. 



~7~ 



Semiquavers. 
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Semi - 
dcint 
semi . 
tpiu\ crj». 

From the above it appears, that, to equal the duration of a semi breve, two minims, or four 
crotchets, or eight quavers &e: are required; and that,, consequently, the minims must be play- 
ed as fast again as semi breves, the crotchets as fast again as the minims, and so 011 with each 
succeeding: species, until at last the 64 semi -demisemi quavers occupy no longer time in per- 
formance than a semi breve. * 

In ancient music, notes of a different form and duration are found. The following ho*e_ 
\er,^ w 



v*hieli is equal^to t\*o semi breves, is the only one of these used < occasionally in 



modern compositions. 



^heu silenee. is required, this is d< u>*t-d by si^is called rests; of *liieh, each species of note 
has one corresponding to it in dnral i-m, namely: 



1 



Semi brew Minim Oiotehet Qn.wr Seuiiqii d vcr Demisemiqiuver 

i est. rest." n*st . rest. res't. 



Semi - deiuisemiq n.tv < r 
t est . 
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U (*«-ritijii\ , IN- fmtrhit 1 ' t is f.itnitl tint- j* , 
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OF BsiRS, THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF TlME^ 

Jt«VD THE DEGREE OF MOVEMENT. x 



V 



To facilitate the reading 1 of the different Muds of notes and rests, all musical pieces are divided in. 
to bars. These consist of the groups of notes, with or without rests, vhk-h are included ' between 
the lines drawn perpendicularly* across the stave, called bar- lines. 



The number of parts contained in each bar, is determined by characters indicating the species of 
time, placed at the beginning of the piece; and these remain unchanged th rough out every bar of the 
composition,or until a new time-mark appears. It follows, therefore, t ha t-the bars are all of equal dn- 
ration, whether they contain many or few notes or rests. 

There are two. lands of time, viz; common and- triple. Common times are those which may be 
divided into two equal parts; and triple, such as are divisible into three equal parts. 

These are either simple or compound. ( » 

Simple common times are. indicated in the following manner: 

Four- crotchet time 




35 



Simple triple times, thus: 
Three -minim time ' ' 

Th rec - crotchet time 



Two- crotchet time ' £ % 



Allabreve time 



2 



it. 



Throe-quaver time 



m 


— i ) . 
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Compound common times, tlms: 

» * 

* • 
Six -quaver time 

Six-crotchet time , 



Twelve- quaver time 




And til e compound triple, nftic- quaver time, thus 



4t 



To perform the parts or divisions of the bar in these different species of time, in such a mamier,that 
the proper length' shall be assigned to each, and one bar be thereby rendered of precisely the same 
duration as another, is called playing* in time, audi* that which the pupil has next to learn. 

This may be greatly facilitated* by the teacher, and the division of the different times placed also in the 
clearest point s of view, by-at first shewing him how to beat the time. This consists in a visible, but in - 
audible marking of the parts of the bar, by extending the right hand, passing it. quickly through the 
air, (about the distance' of a foot,) and then remaining immoveable until the following beat is made. It 
need scarcely be remarked, that these beats must succeed -each other at perfectly equal intervals of time. 
In marking a bar containing 4 parts; the first beat is made downwards, the second towards the icft, 
the third to the right, and the fourth upwards. The following figure Vill render this clearer. 



*A bar of 3 parts, is marked 
in the following manner 



Iii'a bar of 2 parts; the first beat is made down- 
wards, and_thc second upwards. 

2 
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Kiiiir-orolclif t (Cj.and t*elw-quau*r time (^}, require lour boots; three-minim (<gj, three-crotchet ( ^ ^ 
three um;i\cr (^),aml nine-quaver time (jj), .three beats; ami t*o-crotchet (|) , Aliabrcve (<£ or *i\- , 
crotehet (|), and Mx -quaver time (^) , t*o beats. { 

VWicn, however, a composition in either, of the t*o latter times is to be played very slow, ami it 
therefore beeoines necessary to mark the six parts of the bar separately, the first t*o beats are 
made downwards, the third towards the left, the fourth and fifth to the right, and the last upwards. 



c 



>Mien on the contrary, a composition in C 9 4, or time is to be played very quick, only tuo beats 
are made in the first, instead of four; and in the others, instead of three beats, only one, at the begin- 
ning of every bar. 

> * 

In order that the species of time in which a piece is written may be rendered clearly perceptible, the 
first part of each bar, and that v*ith which the second. half of jt begins, are played somewhat louder 
than the others; the former, therefore, are termed the strong*, or accented parts of the bar; and the 
latter the weak, or unaccented parts. Consequently, in four- crotchet time, the first crotchet is ac- 
cented, the second unaccented, the third accented, and the fourth .again unaccented. In two -crotchet 
.. time, the first is accented, and the second unaccented; but, in three- crotchet time, the first only is 
accented, the two others being unaccented. In six-quaver time,the first and fourth qna\ers are ac- 
cented, and the rest unaccented. 

To determine the degree of movement (that is, the rate of slowness or rapidity) in which a musi- 
cal composition should be performed, certain Italian words are used, one of which is placed at the 

beginning of each piece. At present, the pupil has only occasion 1 to learn the following: •Adagio, 

very slow; mAndante, moderately slaw;'- •Allegretto, rather quick; Jtlle% ro quick; and Presto^ 
very quick. * 

Hut as such an indication of the degree of movement is very indefinite, the composer's intention 
cou Id, formerly, be only guessed at from the character of his work, and the passages contained there- 
in. Frequently it was only ascertainable by the repeated performance of the piece, and was, at 
times, entirely mistaken This evil is now completely removed by the invention of the Metronome , 
by which the utmost pu-cisinii can be attained in the above particular. That of Maelzel has met 
with the greatest approbation; hence, for the last 12 or 15 years, compositions, besides retaining 
the before mentioned Italian words, have also been generally marked according to it. Thus, An- 
, dante 1=66 M.M. (Maelzel s Metronome) signifies that the beats of the machine, when set at - 
66, answer to the duration of the crotchets. 

The degrees of movement are marked, as abo\e, in all the following Exercises. At first, however, 
the pupil must practise them slowly, and not at the rate prescribed, until he can play them in 
strict time, and perfectly in tune. 

In order to awaken in the pupil a feeling for time, and accustom hinu to divide the bars e- 
qually, the. teacher should now play over 'the following Kxercises \°5 13 v to 18 and cause 
him to beat the time, in the manner before described, and count the beats aloud.*** When 
5 . _ 

Tli*- /jther uordsused for this purpose, us well as those which relate to the character of the piece, an4 the . 
Io • <if performance, the pupil will learn at a future period. • 

, Those Instrument* are imported and sold only by Me*** 8 Cockb «£r C? sole agents for Mf Maelzel; pi if-e 



uith Uie Bell, B^/h ; and without 3*;"7: Read iUMll,in\'i. Treatise on the use of tl»»« Metronome, price 
Wlu 11 in-fe:.s jty. the assistance of the .Metronome itijy be resorted to 
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lie can do this correctly, ami likevwse.point out the strong and veak ' parts of the bar, he ma} emu 
liirncc playing them . himself . * 




. Hitherto, the Exercises have all been played with. a third- part of the bow, and the whole; b aw; but, 
in those which follow, strokes of various lengths, and with the upper, middle, and lower part of the 
"vbow will be required. The bowings, therefore, will henceforth (or, until a more minute division of 
. the how ean be learned) be indicated in the following manner:— the whole bowings, as before, b\ 

♦ 

W.JB; and the short, or third-part bowings by S. St: the. half bowings, with the upper part of 
the bow, by H.B.u; those *ith the lower part by H.H.I; and those with the middle of the bou 
by H.B.m. 

The rules for the motion of the right hand and arm in these half bowings, are contained in those 
already given for. the whole bowings: it is, therefore, only necessary to repeat here, that in strokes 
with the" upper third-part of the bow, the elbow remains perfectly "still; and that ail the bov*ings 
must be made in a para Helot i recti on - with tho bridge. 



Andantr. J —88. 




i * i 



/•The teacher must nuvor givo way to the pupil, but, from tho commencement, insist upon the most exaet division of the 
b.ir. In the accompaniment to the following- Kxereise, the four parts of the bar must be marked as there indicated, in nr. 

tl«T that th< y may he clearly perceived by th<* pupil: thu* method must also be adopted in the, other Exercises, but oul> 

*■ • ' * • 

u n tit J,i- lu-tri ns, without s.»ch j >si>l an re, to play correctly in time. 
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j. 



H.P.i»«. HJ?.l. 



H.1U 



W.B. 



a 



-f-n 



S. St 



+ 



H.B.u . 
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' Before the teacher proceeds to anotlicr species of time, he should first cause the pupil to mark or 
beat it again. 

Adag'io J~50. 




The next Exercise commences with an incomplete bar: and as in such cases the notes usually 
full on, or at least conclude with,the unaccented part of the bar, the Violinist takes them with 
an np-bow, in order that he may employ the down.bow for the accented part at the begin- 
ningof the following bar. The reason of this is, that, from the proximity of the hand to the 
strings, the pressure is naturally stronger in the down, bow, than in the up -bow; and the old 
rule requires that every bar should begin with the former, and finish witl) the latter. ~ 

The modern style of playing, however, causes frequent deviations from this rule, as 
the pupil Mill observe in the indication of. the borings in the following Kxprcises, the i.e. 
ecssity of which *iil be explained to him hereafter. ' 

The notes forming the incomplete bar in the following Exercise are not to be slur 
red together, but played in two separate bowings, and must, according to rule, be com- 
menced »Jtl. a doun-bow. By this means, the first note of the whole bar obtains the 
dn*n-hm s ;IS also the first note of each succeeding bar. 



Allegretto J — 92. 
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'I't«- >(n»kes with th* (hitil-part uf the buu ,ic iiti!ir. ( ti-d hytv and «•!>«.■ .**hfi t* by 3$ P.St. Ti*' 



I he first note K ef the next Exercisers played with a short up-bow near the nut, in ordtr thlit 
- the whole bow may be employed for the six notes of the following bar. In the 5. 1 and 13 J bar, at 
the quaver rests, the bow is raised from the strings and passed on through the air, -that, at the 
conclusion of the bar, its whole length shall have been used. 

4 • 

Adagio 9t>.^ 

poussel 4 ^ ()| _ ± 




With regard to the rests, it must here be observed, that the semi breve rest not only indicates 
silence for the duration of a whole bar.Jn four- crotchet time, but also in all other species: its value, 
therefore, depends upon the time in which the piece is written; for example, in the first bar of the 
accompaniment to the foregoing Exercise, it is only equal to six quavers. . 

When several bars rest oeeur, the folioVing marks arc frequently used to indicate them. 



3 



' 6 



8 



11 



1 



A still greater number, are simply marked thus 




The following Exercise is played throughout with the upper third- part of the bow, the hack -arm 

» • 

being kept steady. For the motion of the 'bow on two strings, the wrist only must be employed; 

and the elbow raised or lowered a little, only when the- bow has to pass over three or., four 

strings. • > • ' 

In each succeeding Exercise,the bowings now become more varied; the performance of them exact* 

ly as they are* indicated, is therefore so much the more necessary, since, from the omission of one 

» . - * t 

onh , the others would be instantly changed throughout the. whole composition. 




Giuseppe Gaccetta 
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Oa- Triplets, Sextoles. Dotted JVota's w.vo \ 
Rests, Ties, jv\*d Srjsrcop^Tio^vs. 

By changing the movement of the quavers in 12 or 6 time, into C <u % 2 time, a ' class of 

o 8 4< 

notes is formed called Triplets. 

Any note divided into three, instead of two parts, forms, a triplet, as in jhc following Exam- 

pl° • • 

I o- 



1 



1 



A k ./\ • A 



Trli>lt ' ts - 11 ^ ^ ii f f f ii r r r h lI E ^ 



The 1 S A is ..called a minim -triplet, the 2 l \^ a crotchet -triplet, the 3^ a quaver -triplet, and the 
4-M 1 a semiquaver- triplet. They are distinguished from notes of the same shape, by the figure 3 

4 * 

placed above them. However, in quaver and semiquaver triplets the figure is frequently omitted, 
or only placed over the first triplet, as these are easily known by their being grouped together in 
threes: - 

n I I rrjl r^p 



A rest often supplies the place of one of the notes: 



3 



3 



3 



rrr 



Sometimes, also, two notes are- contracted into one: 

3 c ii i i n 



m 



By doubling the notes of a triplet, a Scxtole is formed: 

o » o \ 



TripR.ts. | | Q C| Cj j. | | , f j H 



Sextolcs. 



A/A/V A A A A ft A 
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Tv*o triplets arc frequently grouped together in this way^ and marked (though improperly} nith 
a 6, like a scxtole. They differ from the latter, by having, the aecent on the first and fourth note; 
whereas, in tlie scxtole, it falls on the/ first, third, and fifth note. 



Triplets. 

J «l 



Scxtole. 




The fo Honing Exercise is intended to instruct the pupil in the division of Triplets and Sextoles; 
those, therefore, arc intermixed villi the other kinds of notes. Jn the 10 l . n 21 s .* and 22" d bar, arc seve 
tvif triplets in success] on, each beginning with a rest; and as, consequently, the notes are unaccentcd,thcy_ 
innst according to rule, be all played with an up. bow: At the rests, the bow is lifted up,then drann 
Vu-k in the air, and at each triplet, again placed with its point upon the string. 



•Andante ! = 72. 
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A dot increases the duration of the note alter whieh'itis placed, by the halt of its oriiHiial 
value: . • . . * 



A dotted minim* therefore, is equal to three crotchets; and a dotted, crotchet, to three quavers 
When a note is followed by two dots, the second of them is half the length of the first: 



I 



The like effect is produced by placing" dots after rests 
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The first dot is half the length of the rest; and the seeond,half the length of the first dot. 

Where, h oh ever, a note could not be prolonged by a* dot, either on account of the increase in 
the duration amounting to. less than the half of its\ value (l)} or, on account of a bar-line in- 
tervening, (2); a second note of the requisite length is written, which is connected with the 
former by means of .a' tie, marked thus ^ — n : 




All such tied notes . are performed as one. 

Instead; of the tie across the bar-line (2), a dot is frequently met with: 



I 



•v.s 

The following Kxercise contains single and double dotted notes and rests, together also with ti<«s ; 
and as it is a common iaiilt with beginners, to hurry dotted notes and thereby break in upon 
the time, the teacher must here carefully attend to this particular. 

The 15*! 1 bar introduces a new bowing to the pupil. There, two notes have to be played with 
♦ one stroke of the bow, oach of^whteh must be distinct I)' heard, as though it had a separate bow- 
ing. Before the second note" is played, the bow must therefore be kept still tor a moment. The 
rest thereby occasioned should be very short/ at most only a demisemiquavcr. 



Andante J"^_F8. 







When two notes are tied together several times in succession, the first of which fai ( s each time 
on a weak part of the bar, and the second on a strong part, they are called Syncopations or syn- 
copated notes: 1 * 



o ' m 



In notes of shorter duration, the two. tied notes are contracted into one in the middle of the bar: 



The characteristic of syncopations consists in this, that each note commences with the weak 

part of the bar, on which, therefore, the accent or emphasis most naturally falls. The method fre- 
quently adopted in Violin. playing, .of marking the second half of each note (or that which falls on 
the strong , part of the bar) by a particular pressure of the bow, 



E 



is, therefore, faulty; because it destroys, in some decree, the peculiarity of syncopation. 



4 0 

the ounil an opportunity of exercising Himself in flic division ami 
I hi. folio* in* w ceo give* the pupil an oppui * . 

t nations as .ell a, the other kind, of notes before mentioned. . 

performance of syncopations, as vytn - t 

i » ■ - - - 



Andante. J 
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H.B.U. S.St. 
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Before proceed nig* farther, the teacher should cause the pupil to repeat the, last 10 Exercises 
until he has not only learned to play them perfectly in tune and with the prescribed bowings, 
but also strietJy in time. In order to convince hiihself whether he ean accomplish the latter* 
the -teacher may now and then allow him to play to the beats of the Metronome; but not too lonjv, 
or his performance will soon become stiff and formal. Should his execution not admit of his 
-playing the Exercises so fast, as they are marked; the Metronome must be set as many degrees" 
sltmer as is found necessary. < 
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Ox Scales* Keys, Marks of Transposition 

*■ ■ * * 

and Signatures. '* 



I he natural and gradual succession of notes, C.JXE.F. G.A,B and again to C, is called a Scale. 
The pupil already knows, that the distances between these notes are not all alike; and that 
K-F, andB.C, are only half as far apart as the others. The scale, therefore, consists of five 
of the greater and two of the lesser distances, which are, termed respectively tories and 
semitoiies. 1 



f ' w 



tone. tuiieo' * *«/ .«*sciiiito'nu. *»..-* torn-. *;.»•* tone. *V-'" tune. \.*** semitone. 
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At N first, tuo tones occur^ inz: from C to D, and from I) to E; then comes a semitone, from E to 

♦ 

V; then again three tones, from F to G, G to A,' and A to B; and lastly, the second semitone, 
from B to C. 

As this series of notes commences with C, it is called the scale of C. 

»*»»•• 

However, we are frequently obliged to commence with other notes, and so to form new scales. 
But in order tlien to produce the necessary arrangement of tones and semitones for a seafe, 
it is requisite that one or more of the notes he elevated or depressed a senrtone. 

The elevatioJi of a note is effected by placing the character J, termed a sharp, before it. 
C with a £, is therefore called C sharp; l),with a }, 1) sharp, and so on. 

The new scales, formed by sharpening one or more notes, are the following:-- 
First, that of G, as it requires but one - sharp; 




tone. ... tunc*. .-semitone:.. tone. tone. tone. semitone.'-. 

\ ^ ^ — - — w ___ ^ a'p 



G. 



A. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



F sharp. 




then that of I), with two sharp sj 



tone. 



tone. 



.1; 

semitone. 



tone. 



* ♦ 



1 



tone. 



F sh; 



rp. 



tone. \ semitone. 

k' 



that of A, with three sharps; * , 

1 « 



semi- 
Jtoxu 



semi- 
tone. 



Csh 



arp. 



Fshurp. G sh 



that of E,with four sharps; 

semi- 



— I — to u^^zj: 



urp, 



semi- 
tone. 



1 



F sharp. G i»hjrp. 



T 



3 



C slur p. I) shurp. 



P 



C sharp. 




m. 
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and that of B, \*ith live sharps. 



Semi- 
tone. 



i scim- 
tutit*. 



i 



I 



C sharp... J) sharp* 



F sharp. O sharp. A sharp. 



Among these scales, the pupil vill miss that of F. This can only be formed by depressing the 
note B a semitone; by m hi ch, after the two tones, the first semitone is obtained. 
The depression of a note is effected by placing the character b, termed a flat, before 

i 4-4 . " x 

. it. C with a 1?, is therefore called C flat; ]) with a P, ]> fiat, and so on. 
f The first ne^ scale, produced by flattening the note B, is consequently that of F. 



m 



toilC. 



tone. '* |X semitone . **._•** tunc. 



tone. 



, . • • » . . 
tone. 



"*••* sejjiitone. 



m 



B flat. . , 

Another new s scale can now be formed, by commencing with the flattened note BP, and 

♦ 

flattening the fourth note as before. . » 

Scale of Bt% *itli two flats. 
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B fl 



K Hat. 



B flat. 



Commencing with the second flattened iiotc* *e form the scale of K i?> . with three flats; 



st-ini- 
t«mo. 



semi- 
tone. . 



E flat. 



A flat. B flat. * 



E flat. 



eommencing with the third flattened note, that of A ?, uith im'rr flats; 



'P 1 



semi- 
tone. 



-scnn-1 
tonc.P^ 



5 



A flat. B flat. 



D flat. K flat. 



A flat. 



and commencing with the fourth flattened'noto, that of l>b, with five flats. 



He 



•Seilll - 

t'»ne. 
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1) flat. E flat. 



Pi 



semi- 



Gflat. A flat. B flat. > 



1) flat. 



But new scales ean also be. formed by eommeneiiig with ,the sharpened notes, consequently the 

s^ale of FJf, with six sharps, is here subjoined. 

semi- ' semi- 
f) \ n . ~ ^ . i* — «=-. — ■ — H 

z(v — E 
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h'shjip. G sharp. A sh ii v- 



C >h.n p- I) sh.ii p. K >h.n p. F " P- 
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V. liiN oll'lli scale, the vh'oJe series of scales finishes. For Here *e yet to form another, 
commencing *ith the second sharpened note C$ 9 *e should only obtain a similar one to that 
Mliich »e already possess commencing vv i 111 J) V $ sinee C2 and Db, although ififfcrciitiy na- 
med, are 'never theJess one anil the same note: — because, in elevating C by a i 9 an<L cleprcs _ 
sing ;1) by a k v © arrive at the sclf-sainc 'note, ami- therefore the distinction exists only in 
name, not in sound * In like manner, a sealc commencing with the fifth flattened note 

* • * 

would add nothing* to the number; but correspond precisely -with that of F#. 

One of these twelve scales- predominates " in every composition $ that of C, for instance, in the 
Kxcrcises K°* 13, 14,16; 17, 19, 20, and 22, hence these pieces are said to be written in the 

Key of C, ' There are consequently as .many Keys as Scales, namely twelve- - < . 

■* 

— . The sharps and flats .necessary for the construction of scales, are not constantly repeated 
throughout the entire "composition 1 , but' only, placed once at-the beginning of it, immediately af. 



ter the clef, and their influence then continues to the end. * From the signature, therefore, 
the predominant sealc and the key of the piece can be instantly ascertained. 
He ie follow the twelve keys *ith their signatures, which the pupil must attentively observe. 



Without 
signature. 



Key of .JZffl 
*7 



1 



With one 



Key of 



3 



Key of 



With two 
sharps* 



Key of 
- A. 



With three 
sharps. 

4*5 



P 



Key of 
E. 



With- four 



With five 




With six 
* , sharps. 



Key of 



Key of 
F. 



With one 
flat. 



m 



With 4wo 



flat 



'• Key of =£gd 
Bk' .-pi 



With three 
' flats. 



Key of 

-Jib. 



With four 
fJuts. 




t5 



With fivo 



I Key of ^Zp. 

8 • nb. dEE 



8 



When", a . sharp* or flat requires^ to te "contradicted, for the purpose of restoring the note tp 
its original pitch, the following character ||, called a natural, is placed before it. 




F sharp. F 



* Such notes' — similar in sound though not in name j_ are caUed. enharmonic, and the substitution of one for the 
other, (Ex:C8 for l)b, or F# for Gb and the reverse,) is termed an enharmonic change or transition. 
A more correct idea of this matter, will, 1 apprehend , be gathered from the following: _ 
The sharps or flats belonging to the key of the piece, are placed aU together at the commencement of each sta\e, 
immediately after the clef,* and form whit. is called the SIONATIKK. Thus situated, they >f feet uU the notes of the 
*.niie lume as the lines, or spaces on which 'they are plared, and their influence continues to the end tif the com- 
position , or until a new si;riiatiire appears. Til: 



4.5 

This character, therefore, loners a note nhen it contradicts a sharp, ant) raises one n Inch has 
been previousr/ affected- by a Tlat. ■* < - .... 

The three characters • #, b, : and I], -are eaJled marks* of transposition.* ».', « *■ « 

The signature of the following 1 Exercise consists of oue< sharp only, which applies to 'F; the pu- 
pil must therefore stop this note a semitone higher, throughout the piece. Consequently, .on the 
E^ string, .the first finger must no longer be .placed, close to the nut,. but close to. the'. second 
finger j and on the 1) string, the second finger, which .hitherto , has always been set close to 
the first, must now be placed at a distance' from it, quite close to the third. 
, The fourth bar of the Exercise modulates into the key of .D, so that in this and thc.fol- 

Inning bars, the scale of D with two sharps '.predominates; Besides the F . therefore, the pu_ 

* .- * * • 

"pii has also to stop : C a semitone higher j and, on the A*, string,, to place tiie. second finger 

at a distance from the first, close behind .the third, finger. , Li : , the four last bars, however, 

vthc scale of G again predominates, and the C is therefore stopped in its former place. 



Jf* 23. 



•Andante. I = 50. 

0, 

*• tire\ 



(? ft 



W.B.V 




H.BJ. 



Wi 1 




















0 0 




i u / 








=1=^*1 r i - 


- ___«* ~ 0 
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The next Excreise has likewise one sharp for its signature, consequently the key of G pre- 
dominates. But in the 5*h and 6*. n - bar, and again in a succeeding- part of the- Exercise, by 
in«-(|nlation i lit it 'other keys, the scales of C, E, A, and J), also occur. The pupil, therefore, must 
can fully observe the marks of transposition; moving the finger a semitone upwards at each «*, 
and returning to the original place at each \ . In. the 8V 1 bar a modulation is again made 
d to the Key of J), and the scale of 1) then predominates to the 17th. bar; 



* 




' Mf-in* Kxercise has t«o sharps for its stature; it is therefore i„ the key ... B, »...» 
„„ ,.\. t <.\ must be stored a semitone higher, throughout the p.eee. 



Allegro J= 116. 
txre. 





] I 





A' "7* 



0 < 



It 1 





The sharps or flats- forming' a signature, are called essential marks of trausposition;hiit those 
which occur in tJie course of a piece, accidental. The 'latter -.only maintain their influence to the 
end of the bar, and must be renewed if the same note is required Jo be elevated or depressed in 
the next bar, unless two notes happening in different bars are connected together by a tic 




or *$r 



, in which ease the second note also remains sharpened or flattened. 



All notes of the same name within the limits of a bar, even if they occur in different octaves, 
are affected by one accidental.** In the 13V 1 bar of the following Exercise, , the # before A 
therefore, not only influences the first, but also the fifth note; and in the 28V 1 bar, the Ij 
not only depresses the note before which it is placed, but also the 7V 1 and 0*. n note. 



The essential sharps of the next Exercise are F#, C#, and G#j hence it is in the key 

of A . •• . - . 



In cast's of this kind, \* hero the twu notes full on the Sj me line or space, the second note would also remain af. 
fee tod l>y the accident al- oven if the tie were omitted. Tr: 

That is, — all notes of the same name which occur aktkr the accidental has been inserted. Tk: 
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Hitherto, the pupil has always played with a uniform strength of tone* But; as the Violin admits of 
the most varied modifications of soft and loud, it is now time that he should endcavotirto produce 
them. In the succeeding Exercise, therefore, they are indicated in the usual manner, hy certain 
Italian words placed below the stave. At present, it will be sufficient if he learn the following-:— 
piano (abbreviated soft, pianissimo (flf*) very soft, forte (f) lo ud ,/ or tissimofffj 

very loud, crescendo i (cres:) gradually increasing in power, and . decrescendo (decres:) gra- 
dually diminishing. E«ich word continues its influence until superseded by some other. 

In forte passages, the bow is pressed more firmly on the string with the first finger, moved 
quicker, and brought nearer the bridge; but, in piano passages, it is somewhat lifted up by a 
pressure of the little finger, moved slower, and carried farther 4 from the bridge. In the crets and* 
deercdt, the performer gradually passes from one to the. other of these methods. _ 

The pupil must always be careful to draw a fine tone from the instrument, both m'the^O 
and f . A regular bowing, added to firmness in stopping the notes, are the first requisites 
lor this' purpose. 



< > - - 



4 



The following Exercise has one Hat for its signature: all the B's must therefore he stopped a sen., 
tone loner. Besides this essential mark of trans posit ion, numerous accidentals occur, «hieh the pupil 

mux! carefully observe. • . 

. • Andante J" =100. • ^ — + 



27. 




*" The U'tU'rs p and J apply to both purts. 




if 



54 

The follows,,* Kxeroise has two flats for its stature; all the B's and Es must therefore be 

♦ 

stopped a semitone lo*er. 



28. 



Allegro. J = 80. 
poiisse 









# - 




rl / 






j_ ~J , 







H.B.U. 















* * 

• 1 


lq> J7T] 


J-. 






4ff • 






L 

• 








AO?* 



5(> 



The liilliiuinic Kxt'i't'isc has three flats for its signature; therefore, all Hie fi's K s, and A*s,nmst 
be stopped a semitone lower, 

♦ * 

Allegretto. J = 108. 




W.B 
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SUCTION IX. 



(xv l,vte r va i. s , ax*d ojv .tf^o /? , *\t /jvo k, 
Diatomic aat> ChromaticScai.es. 



The distance from one note to another is eailf^l an Interval, and the number of degree* t»hich it 

C to D. c to K . 

< ^ llll lO l U | * . — - o 

embraces, determines its iiamcj for example, from 



third; from 




c to F. 



pis 



£r is a second 



nd; from g^z_j*._^:^ a 



a fourth, and sio on, 
i. 3. ' 

Hut, as these notes can either be sharpened or flattened, a diversity in the intervals is thus pro 
duced, which is expressed by the epithets major, minor, augmented, and diminished. The following* 
are the intervals most generally used. ^ 



r XlKlSOKS 



1 ne 



perfect, . augmented. 



SECONDS. 
minor, major, augmented. 



Thirds * \/ Fourths. 



minor, 



I 

m,*jor. . perfect, aujrimittfd. 



i 



3 



Fifths. "\/~ Sixths. ~\/~ 



SEl/'E^TTHS. 



diminished 
or false, 



perfect, augmented] .minor, major. | diminished, 



minor, major. 



3= 



Octaves. \f 

perfect, augmented. 



"JVYNTHS. \J~Tejs~ths. \ 

minor, major, augmented. . minor, major. 











^1 




1 j ■■; ||^±U+43J 









When an interval exceeds the eompass of a Tenth, it is reckoned from the Octave of the fun. 
dainental note and again called a Fourth, Fifth &c: 

All other practicable intervals,. the pupil will learn when he enters upon the study of Har. 
mony 5 which study, be it here observed, he cannot dispense with, if desirous of becoming a 

thorough musician. . V 

\ 

The seale which the pnpil has hitherto learned in twelve different positions, aseends and de- 
scends with the major Third and major Sixth: • 



1. 2. 3. 4. h. ti. 7. 8. f>. 3. 

j i M J J J J j^y^ 




rrrrrrrrrrrrr pi 



1 



There is however another scale, nhieh differs principally from this, in having the Third and 
Sixth minor; the former both in ascending and descending, but the latter in descending only: 
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1 . 2. P./. -K b. 



U.- .S. P7. h«. 



p.i. 



; ' ■ f TT 



r.r r rrrrrrrrrrr 



Besides, the Sixth; the pupil observe, that, in descending 1 , the Seventh is also flattened. 

This seale, like' the others,- consists of five tones and t\»o semi tones, but in a different order 



m • • 



* • • • « 



.* ♦ tune* 



/ semitone. 



tone • 



tone . 



tono, 



tone. * ' semitone 



m 



i 



For, in. ascending, the first tone is. immediately followed by a semitone; after which come four 
tones; and lastly, the second semitone. 



* tone. 



Iti descending, 




tone.* - sejnitone .*..* tone. **• • tone. semitone.*..' tone. 

i, J 



2 



i 



| we find, 



at first, . tuo tones; then _aju. semitone* then again two tones $ after that the second semitone; 
and lastly, another tone. 

The scale with the major Third and major Sixth is called the Major Scale; and that with the 

•• • * 

minor Third in ascending, and the minor Seventh, minor Sixth ana* minor Third in descending, 

- r -~ . .« . 

the Minor Scale. 

The Minor scale, like the Major, can be transposed eleven times; consequently, there are 12- 
Major and 12 M nor "Scales. The former are already known to the pupil, and the latter here 
follow with their respective signatures: _ first , that of A, in which no essential marks of trans., 
position are necessary, but which, nevertheless, requires two accidentzls for elevating- the 
Sixth and Seventh in ascending. . . • - 



GOTTFRIED WEBER, in his Theory of Mimical Composition, objects to the Minor S rule as hitherto used, and pro- 
poses another, hating-, both in ascending" and descending, the minor Sixth and major Seventh* 

\ 



\ 



In his opinion "the seule is a series of notes, of which the harmonics belonging to a hvy are composed',' and there- 
fore he is right in objecting to the major Sixth in ascending- and the minor. Seventh in desceiidingsas being* foreign to 
the Minor Scale. However, as the Minor scale is .most frequently employed as a melody to the principal harmony 
tit' the key,(viz*to the Triud of the key-note,) and must then, us he himself states , retain its usual form, both in ascend- 
ing uiid descending : - ■■. . p. 




,«nd farther, as his scale scarcely ever occurs in uscendtug-,and only in descending- when accompanied by the harmom 




of the Dominant 7. 



*° — " " ' 4 . 

the scale as hitherto used, is consequently mtieh oftener heard in practice, than the uiie advjiK-ed h\ hinuso that 

I h.j\e preferred adhering- to the old m<<tho<l ,in order to accustom the pi; pits ear to the scales *hi h he will 
mostly have t**— perforin. 



(iO 



1 1 



s. 



5. 



Minor Srale of A . without .si>n;ilure; 




• — m — i i — } 1 . — » 

-T—h-H — 



2 * 



of K, with one* sharp,- 



of B, with 1wo sharps; 




s. 



of F#, with three sharps; 




of C?, with four sharps,- 




l> * i . S « 

i ■■ i -r^ U frm * 



4— ' 



S. 



1= 



* « * * 

In order to elevate the Seventh of the next fliu or. Sealed (that of G#, ^*ith five sharps,) a mark of 
transposition is required, with which the pupil is not yet acquainted . This is the double sharp x, 
*Heh elevates a note already sharpened by the signature an additional semitone, or altogether one 
whole tone. The note thus elevated, receives* in addition to its former name, the appellation 
oi double; as, double sharp, G* double sharp £:e: / v 

- The natural fj serves also to contradict the double "sharp, but requires a K to be added to 
'it (!]#) if only one of the sharps is to be removed. . % „- * . • 



6 



Minor Soak- of G|, .with five sharps; 



S.' 



r r H J I I 





s. 




of D#,with six, sharps; , 

— : — j — u _ v M <m m l-tm 1 1 ! 




• 


0 




* T I 




-* 





of D, with one flat; 



m 



a. 



s. 




P 



8 



i — » 
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V 

1 s " 


of < 


3, with two fhits; 


r ; M -t 




' ' r i 1 







of C, iVitli three flats; 




, of F; with four flats; 




22. 




3=£ 



of Bb, with five flats; 
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Thc_ pupil will have observed, that each of these Minor scales has a * corresponding- signature to 
one of. the Major scales; and that, in. descending, the notes are affected by the same, marks of 
transposition: hence they are called • Tel alive. . ^~' r 

The relative Minor to a* Major key, is situated a minor Third below the latter: A minor is, 

therefore, the relative of C major, E -minor of G major, and so on. Here follow all the 

>' .*■-*•. 
Major and' Minor Keys with the signatures common to both:—. 



C Hiaj 

A mino 



ajor. -£ 
inor. - : w z 



Q major. 
E minor. 




D major. 
B minor 



Hjor. rfcgx 
inor. ( f J 



A major. 
Fj* minor. 




E 



minor. ^ ) 



Bb major. 
G minor 



Gi minor 
Eb 



imor.d5i 



B major. ^ . , F# major. I tA J? I I F major. ^ 

g=^l D* minor. P? * "1 D minor. 2E 

: -J) ,b I I Eb major. J? , |> n At major. 
£p b I I C minor. II , F 



minor. 




Db major.' . 0 , k f, , 
Bb minor. B E » > 



. It will generally be difficult for a young. Violinist not possessing any knowledge of Harmony, 
to ascertain from his part, whether a composition is written in the Major or in its relative Mi- 
nor key. For his information on this subject, therefore, the following remarks are here intro- 
duced. . ' * 
The opening of most compositions is founded on the Triad or Chord of the Key in which they are 
written. This consists of the key-note, third, fifth and octave; and, in a piece without signal 

ture, is either the' Chord of C major or * na t of *4 mi, 

these chords 'together, the pupil will observe that the two notes C and E are common to both; 
hut that G belongs only to the Major, and A. only to the Minor chord. If, therefore, a piece 



inor |p 



ssr: . In comparing 



ttiltimit signature commences xjth G, this first note at once decides it to be in the Major key ; 
audit nilh A, it is.proied to be in the Minor key. It' alter C or K,or alter both.(> or A should 

immediately occur, the key is generally decided at once by one or other of these notes. 

Vhen the melody proceeds by degrees, F and G must be taken notice of, in ascending; for, il 

both are elevated, tints Tfcrh C ri^!^ or eve,! * he ^ wll ^ r 



then the piece is in 




the Minor key: but if no sharps arc used ^|pr ^j ^ =: :^ 




q= it is in the Ma. 

jor key. When, however, the melody descends, hc must examine it to the place where it either 
closes or proceeds in another direction in order to ascertain the key, *hich is then gene » 
rally decided by A or G. . • 

As the above Mill be best illustrated by Kxamples, ve here select the Exercises X^s 13 | 0 
19, *hieh the pupil has already studied. 



r^Tp'r 1 t,,e s ^ond soti-(G) pro\es the key to be Major. In X° 14. g^ T f ^J^J ^ ^ 



the key remains naidceidcd throughout the first bar, as the notes of this melody might also belong 
to A minor 4 ho never, the first note of the second bar (G) proves it to be C major. In XV 



the first note at once in die a its the Minor key; and in XV 16. [ 

the Major key is like vise announced 



third note ppints out the Major key . In XV 17. 





0 m 1 - ,^TZ 



by the third note. In N» 18.y £gg£ f f jf it remains doubtful, to tbe end of the first *hole bar, 



whether the melody belongs to C major or to A minors but the first note of the second bar 



(A) proves it to he in the latter key. In XV 19. 




the Major key is at once decided by the 



second note. 

The pupil must now endeavour to ascertain the key of pieces with sharp or flat signatures,ac_ 
cording to the method described ah.»vc; applying to each, what has here been said respecting the 
keys of C major and A minor. Should he even then he occasionally in doubt as to the key, he 
may, in order to convince himself, look at the last note of the piece; as all regular compositions 
finisln in the same key in which they begin, even if modulations into other keys are in some pla- 
ces introduced.,* Also, the principal part (or that played by the I s * Violin) generally finishes, like 
the under part, (or Bass,) with the Tonic, i.e. with the fundamental op key- note. The Exercises 
above cited, XV s 13 to 19, will likewise serve to illustrate this, for the whole of them conclude 
with C or A, according as they are Major or Minor. ** i 



The following Kxercises are intended for the practice of the Minor seaIes,'both ascending and des _ 
rending; the latter, sometimes with the minor, and at others will, the major Seventh. The pupil must 
therefore be particularly, attentive to the inmicro.is accidental marks of transposition. 



^ Compusiliuns in a Minor J ey, frt.quu.itly end in the Major of the SJ ,no na.no; Ex: those in A >„nor i„ A .Major. 
Add.t.un-1 information on the subject here treated of, will be found in the investing- little "Kss.v os thk 
^ »s Mm,c by W.Forok pushed by Mess- Cocks * C'.», which the nu P U n.ay peruse with .dv.nt^.. 

Tk: 
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In the- tollman^ Kxe. eis^ti.r rule must be borne hi mimMhat acoiden tills not only altret the 
notes before vhieh they stand, hut' also those hi the upper or lo»er octaves occurring within 
the limits oft a bar: hence, at the end of the first bar, K 4 and F# must be played. 



Andante. } = '13-2. 
tire. 



JV7 J 33. 






H.R. 







W — l- 
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TO 

In tin- KilJ 1 bar of the following- Exorcise, a new mark of transposition occurs This js the r/or/_ 
Mr flat (hh v^tiieli verves to depress -an already flattened, note an additional semitone. Th<> 
,»„te thus depressed, receives (as in the case of the X) the name of doubles as K double flat, 

B double flat &c. : *• , • " 

When after a double flat, the note is required in a simply flattened state, the compound eharae. 



tor (Ijt) is plaecd before it, thus ^jjp J = 




The pupil has iiov^becn made acquainted vith the last of the five marks of transposition; 



■» * 



• Allegretto J = 10.8 

» » 
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All Major % and Minor scales, consisting of five tones and two semitones, arc called by the ge- 
neral name of Diatonic («»* natural) scales. There is, however, another kind, proceeding' eiu 
tircly by semitones, termed Chromatic (or artificial): 




As these scales consist, at ail times, of the same semitones; they are, both in Major and Mi- 
nor, in ascending and descending, always alike to the ear; though v to the eye, they appear dif_ 

\ » # * 

ferent, i.e. written with other marks "of transposition. 

The tno following Exercises are intended for the practice of Chromatic scales. When these 
are very quick, observe as a principal rule, that more than one note must never be stop, 
ped with the little finger* it being shorter and consequently less moveable than the others; 
by each of which, two notes are played. The sharpened ', note of the /fourth finger, must, there, 
fore, be either taken on the next open string, as at (I); or. by th,c first linger on the said string, 
as at (2). - 

OO4 o i 1 v (2.) 4 1 j 22 V 

The Ef at (2), is stopped with the second" finger, because the' same finger must never he 
employed three ytimes^nn successiayt. 

As the open strings (particularly E &A) sound shriller than the stopped notes, they are avoid- 
ed, as much as possible, in playing Chromatic scales. Consequently, in the 26V 1 bar of the fol- 
lowing Exercise, the Eb is stopped with the third, finger^ (as though it were J>#,) in order that 
the E might be taken with the fourth finger, and not on .the open string. 





* The Ktih jriiiunir Srjle, is not .mentioned, a* it never urrurt, in prurtiee. 
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X. 



On the different Positions or Shifts, 
and on Extensions and Harmonics. 

I. » sid(»s the notes from ^jj^. ^ z to • to which all the preceding Kxercises haw» been 
omifhicri; the Violin possesses others, ci|tialfy sonorous,* exceeding the compass of an octave:— 



m 



r t- r 



O. D. E. F. G. A. It. C. 1>. K 



Hut, as the hirhest of these notes, oji account of the niimerons ledger lines, can* no lonircr lie 
read- quickly; it is usual to write them an octave lower, and to indicate their higher situation 
h\ (abbreviated from all' of lava.) For example:— 



fflKt 




■sJ=i 




i 



When they are a^ain to be played as written, the word loco is cither employed, or the dot 
ted line discontinued, as:^- * 

■ft * V 



pn 



foeo 




r f f f 



i 



or 



The notes situated » above 



m 



can only ho reached ami stopped by tiie tinkers. \*hen 



the hand, rotiiitjirishiiitc its usual position, advances more or less tonards the bridge. These 
different positions are called Shifts, and were formerly divided into two classes, Mhole an ! 
half shifts. A half shift was that position of the hand, in which the G of the K string 



I 



gjg — l E is s t€jpi»€-rt with the first linger; and a nholc shift, that in uhirh the same fin 
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gvr is placed «m the A of the • E string I I — . Tl.o .following position vas again termed 

~3 

a half shift; the next to that a whole shilt, uiid so on. In order, ho v ever, to distinguish 
these upper positions from the lower ones similar!} named, they Mere furthermore ealled 
the second half and second ^hole shift. 

But as this appellation of shifts is intricate, I June here adopted the 1'YciiHi meth»id,vhieh 
distinguishes the various positions <»f the hand by first Position, second Position &e. * 

The loner position of the hand, in vhich ail the foregoing* Exercises ha\e been played, is 
therefore called the I s .* Position When the hand is advanced so much nearer the bridge, that 



the .first finger falls on the G or G# of the K string ^jf [ [ , we are in the 2. Position; 




J J 

nd 



on M \ ■ ' ~\ in the 3 r J* ; on I i 9 in the 

4 th. 

011 ! . ' ■ ,in the 5*!} ; 011 

A . nr Alt 

%7 Bb.orB V C,or C* 



fag: *A ' , , '?o *£ ' ,n £ *f 



A b, A, or A# v Bb,oi B *^ C, or Ci* 



1 ^. 



I ^ 1 i , — - 

?a U ^ 1 1 j j 1 



j 1 ' ' , i« the Gth.on 5g 
VI) K I), or D* j k 



on . 



In these upper positions of the hand, not only the notes 011 the K string, but those also on 
the other three strings are now played, although the latter may be likewise reached, nith the 
assistance of the E string, in a lower position. But continually adopting this method, von Id 
cause the hand to change its position too often, and thereby greatly increase the difficul- 
ty of playing. Indeed, many passages Which in a quiet position of the hand are perfectly ea- 
sy, nouid, in such a case, .he rendered wholly impracticable. 

fu the new Positions 'of the following Exercises, the pupil must at ail times be particularly 
careful to hold the'* hand in the usual way, and observe that the fingers, bent at both joints, 
tali perpendicularly -on the strings, f in the 2*}^ Position, the wrist must not pres-s- against 
the ribs of the instrument; not> indeed, until the hand has advanced to the 3 r /* Position, 

\*here the bail of the hand adheres to the projection of the neek. 
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The next Exercise is designed for the practice of extensions, i.e. o£ notes which belong- to the 
following or to the preceding Position. These are taken either with the fourth or the first 
finder, without moving the hand; Ex: - 



If the extended note is to be slurred in one bouing with tho note immediately adjoining, it must 
not be distant more than a semitone from the latter ; as, by drawing back the finger a whole 



3 % t 3 



tone, a disagreeable, whining is produced; Ex:g £=£ p j | g 5 » But if the extended note be not ini- 



ediateJy folioued by that nearest t6 it, then even the whole tone may .be played in one 




m 



co tine etc (I bowing; Ex 

3 4 3 l 

These extensions are mode, in order to avoid changing the position of the hand for the &ake 
of a sin^Je note: bnt in eases where such notes coirld be stopped on the next string, with- 
out leading the Position ne art\ in; extension is merely adopted for the purpose of uniting them 
M\ih the oilier notes in a steadier boning than otherwise eon Id possibly be done. 



4 

« 



s>t)7 




Bin? 



As, hi-approaching the bridge, the notes lie gradually nearer each other, the pupils car uill aKo 
lead him to drau his fingers closer together at each succeeding Position. That linger in parti- 
filial* Hhich lias t» stop the semitone .must closely adjoin' its predecessor; indeed, in very high 
positions, it is even necessary that the latter be first removed before the other is pressed doun, 
in order to ensure a correct stopping of the semitone. JBut it is impossible to determine in ulnVh 
Position this must begin; as pupils with thick and' fleshy fingers ^vill .find it necessary in louer 
positions than those *hose fingers are slender and delicate. 
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tl.«- Inline..* fowrtl. Position, the left hand ...nst I... orated ratl.op.nnro than it has hi - 
„;,•;.,„ b ce.. over ti.c edge of the belly, that tiic . fingers may he cabled to reach the G strinjf. 

,i llt being P«acc,l fiat. At each 'succeeding Position", this elevation of the hand is constan.ly 

increased; the thumb being gradually draw,, round the projection of the ,„•«* , and the c.hou ear- 
nod farther under the Violin. If the pupil, ha* a very small hand, he will be compelled, in the 
highest Positions, to draw the thumb -entirely from under the ncek, and rest it against the ribs. 
But it is then necessary to' hold thq .instrument firmly with the chin; especially in sliding do*.. 

the hand to the. lower Positions'. 

In the 7t» bar of the next Exercise, the hand, in extending the first finger for A sharp, 
.....st not be moved from its place; nor again, in the 8<_" bar of the 2'1«' Part, in extending 
the foiirtli finger, for F sharpr 



Position. 



Allegro J = 100. 






Th«* notes iiuirkiMl *ith Httl 



v Hashes iiiihefi.liimiiisKxewUe,iiiiifct be |>i;m><l very short him! ilotariitM. 
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III a high position of the hand, where . the stops are very close, not only can the notes of 

the next Position be reached by extension, but also such as are situated in the second or 

* 

third Position above. In the following Exercise, for instance, some notes m ill be found whicl, 
belong to the seventh and eighth Position. But, let me here again observe, that, in extend-.- 
ing for them, the hand must not be removed from its place, but only the fourth finger 
*tretehed out as far as is' required* 
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>j£ (?.(*• Repeat the piece from 
the si^n X » (Hie ho^i lit ring*, 
to the uor<l Fine vlii<*h ill- 
(iicatcs the end.) 
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When tin- pupil has sufficiently exercised himself in the different Positions without moving the 

i 

IkiimI, he must then learn to pass quickly from one to another. For this purpose, the five fol_ 
lovii»i; Kxereiscs Mill- serve him, 

In these, as well as in all the succeeding Exercises, he will frequently find a zero (o) o\er 
noles which cannot be placed on an open string; and it then signifies that the notes so marled 
are to be taken in Harmonies. 

These harmonies are produced by touching the string very lightly with the finger, instead 
of pressing it firmly on the- fingerboard as usual. They are chiefly employ eirf on account of, 
their clearer sound, to render one note stronger and more predominant than the others; for exam- 
pie, the last note of an ascending scale, or of a passage in arpeggio. 

But as many of the harmonies -practicable on the Violin dif fer so much in quality of tone from 

the natural notes of the instrument, that the, ear immediately recognises them as foreign and 

not belonging to the others; the good School of playing only permits the use of such as are no! 

subject, to the above objection. These are, (1) the octave; (2) the octave - fifth } or twelftlnand f >) 

„ " » i "it * 

the double-octave: thus, on the G string jff j ['■"f t jon the J) string £ 1 ' ; °» A. 



stiinjr q f-^= p > aiirt on the E string -<> jl j= % The middle of the string gives the oe- 

taw; two-thirds of tlie same, the octave-fifth; and three- fourths, the double- octave, whether mea- 
suring from the nut or the bridge. .The harmonies, however, must always be .taken on the sfile 
of the "bridge, as they there eome'ont mueh easier ami approximate nearer to the tone of the* 
stopped notes than those at the other end of* the string. Hence, all the harmonics which are fit 
for use, are stopped at the same places as the natural notes of like sound * 



* The above mentioned harmonics, as not materially differing- in sound from the natural notes, have at all times 
been used, in conjunction with the latter, by all good Violinists. All others, however, and particularly the so- 
called artificial harmonics, must be rejected as useless; because they so totally differ from tho natural note 6 
of the instrument. It is, indeed, a degradation to this noble instrument,' to play whole melodies in such child- 
ish, heterogenial sounds. The g-reat sensation created by the celebrated Paganini in recent times, by the ic 
vival of the ancient and v*hol!y forgotten ^ harmonic 'playing* and by his eminent perfection therein, however al- 
luring such an example .may bo, I must nevertheless seriously advise all young- Violinists not to lose their time 
in such a pursuit, to the neglect of that which is of more 'importance . In support of this view of the matter, . 
I may quote tho greatest performers of every age, as Pugnani, Tartini, Oohkm.I, Viotti, Eck,Rodk,Krht- 
/.kr, Baii.i.ot, K a hi. st, icci not one of whom has played in harmonics after the manner of Pjginini.^J In- 
died, if harmonic playing were even found to-be of benefit to the art and an improvement in Violin playing, 
mi eh as good tuste might justify f it would, in sacrificing a full, round tone, he nevertheless purchased at too 
hig-h a rate; for with this it is incompatible, as the artificial harmonics only come oirt on very thin string-*;, from 
uhich ii is impossible to draw a full tone. 



(a) Interesting inemnlis of these ^reat masters, together with much curious and valuahle information i i- meet- 
ing the instrument for which this School U designed, will be found in Mf G. Dchoi rgs work entitled "Tut- 
Vious^puMUhcd by Mess 1 :** Cocks A C',', to which I bog^ to call the readers attention. 
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The fo I lowing Exercise contains octave- passages; and as in no interval besides the rinison 
is the smallest deviation from true intonation so unpleasantly felt as in octaves, the pupil 
must bestow the greatest eare in stopping them eorrcetly. , This is here doubly difficult, » 
as; with each „new stop, the position of the hand varies; and in proportion as it approach- 
es the bridge, the fourth finger must be gradually drawn nearer the first. "When several 
octaves oeeur^ in succession, these two fingers are not lifted up/ but, pressing firmly on 
the ^strings, are moved on together.. ' ' 

In the succeeding octave- passages, the movement of the bow from one string- to another 
is effected solely by the wrist, and facilitated by an almost imperceptible raising and low. 

• • . 

cring of the elbow, as though it were shaken. i • ». 

-Where two notes are slurred together in one bowing, an equal division of the semiqua- 



vers is especially requisite, to avoid their sounding at any time lijte 
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^ In |>as>.ajces uf tenths als»,t«n<'h as occur in thciirxt Kxci-nsr^ tin* finders fiuitiiiiie prr.Nsiiif ni the 
string, ami in that manner' arc moved uu together. . 

* - Alte&ro. - J. ^ 80. 
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Ill the next Exercise, a still mure frequent and rapid change of Positions uill bo iouud.than 
in the preceding: indeed, it even contains extensive skips from the Inner to the upper I'o- 
sitions; and us in these slips ft is extremely difficult to obtain a firm stopping of the hit (» 

* 

notes, so as to produce them* harmoniously and with a correct intonation, they require to he 
practised with great earc and assiduity. The distai.ee which the hand has to. slip must he 
calculated nith the greatest nicety, so that the finger, vithont haying occasion t-s seek 
alter the right note, may remain firm and immoveable after being * pressed . do\vn. 

When two notes* Tying at a distance from each other have to be played in one strike oJ 
the bow, (as in the O and 1 bar of the next Exercise,) it is impossible to avoid' 

the sliding of the hand from being heard in slipping: from one to the other of them. In 

order, therefore, that, this may not degenerate into a disagreeable whining, it must be ae~ 

/ 

coiupiishcd in the following manner; — The finder nith vhich tlie first note is stopped is 

so far moved forward, until that which has to stop the second note falls naturally on its 

place. Thus, in the 9* 1 bar of the Exercise, the* first finger is moved, upwards from H to 

* 

B 



1 

J5. 



oV 1 Position. 



and the fourth finger then faiis at onee on the second E: similarly, in the lit!" bar, the 
second finger is moved from E to B . 



3 




7*. h Position. 



at vhich instant the little finger falls on the upper B. This shifting, however, must be done 

• ♦ 

so quiclly, that the chasm or interstice between the small note and the highest ( in the first 
Example a fourth, in the second an octave) shall be unobserved, and the ear ..cheated into the 
belief that the sliding finger has actually passed over 'the whole "space from the lowest to 
the Miriest note. It is tr„e that, in opposition, to the foregoing rule, many Violinists a.e^e- 

P " S s,,ch ski l' s tu s »i«te,with the finger employed for stopping the upper note, and' 
eonscpiei.Jly . to p,erfnrm 'the above passages in tlie manner following';.. ' 
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But as the unpleasant .whining- hefoVe alluded to cannot then be possibly avoided, this nie- 



i t * 



thud must be rejected as fauLty. H • 

: . • . t v . • ' t* 

In those eases only, >*here } the highest note can be taken as an harmonic, (as in the; 5 'I 1 

* * ' • i 

aiirt 6t!* bar nf the' next Exercise,) is it permitted to move up that finger for the highesl note 

. .. »' * » * ' , 

allien vas used to stop the one immediately preceding. By the clear . resonance , and correct 

intonation of the harmonic, the vhining can then be avoided if the finger be stidden quick- 

. ....... 

I\ . For the production of the harmonic, the finger must be lifted up at the .last moment 
of the 'sliding, and both finger and bow raised from the string, in order tp obtain a ring:- 
inu;, bell-lite sound. * *•; . 

1 1% hen, : however,* the ' final note of such arpeggioed chords is not an harmonic, a totally 
different Position must be chosen. If, for instance, the two bars before referred to stood 
a semitone lower, they would be played vith the following fingering: — 
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* The* pupil -will ul ready have observed, that such passages „(und all similar ones in the four preceding" and fol- 

lou iut^ Exercises, in Which the Position frequently changes,) might also he -.played with other fingt>riitgv*nd he ma^ 

thrive fi> re 'possibly expect, that*' reasons * should here be stated, why the preference has been' g*iven to that which 
' f ■ ***** * 

is set down. ^ Such might ( indeed be brought, forward, but it would lead to prolixity, and after all be quite 

*-i*lH»rf loons, ' as he himself will soon understand why the prescribed Positions, are preferablo to others. He 1 

may rest 'satisfied 'with the preliminary assurance, 'that, at all times, either the most convenient Positions » 

ha\e been chosen, or if not- so, then thosej with.which the passages' where they are indicated c«n oe brought 

oof in the rleaiest and most -harmonious manner. «• . , * * , ' * * 

When, the pupil)has once- made 'himself familiar with the fingering system at i rally carried through this School, . 

h«» >*ill find no difficulty in applying it also to other compositions. 
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III addition to what lias hecn said in See: IX respecting the neriorm;iiic-<- of tho Chromatic 
Scale it must bo here ohser\ed, that, when it extends hojond the Position of the hand, (as 
at the end of the preceding Kxereisc,) il is continued with the first and second linger whieh 
alternately change to higher positions, until the four finders can roach to finish the sc;j|c. 



SECTION XI. 

w*- ' * mm 

• 

O.V THE JMJs m AUEMK*\"r OF THE BOI\~, AJSD OA" 

♦ ♦ . » 

THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF BOirijVC 



The foregoing- Exercises were chiefly intended to form the left hand; but they will also have 
imparted to the pupil a certain decree of freedom in the management of the bow, if lie has 
carefully adhered to the rules already given .011 this subject, and also to the prescribed bow_ 

« 

ings. It is now time, however, that Ke proceed to a more refined cultivation of this all- im- 
portant part of the mechanism of Violin playing. For a correct and adroit management of 
the bow is not only necessary for the production of a fine tone, neatness of execution, and 
for the various modifications of loud and soft. of which the Violin is susceptible; but it is also 
the first requisite towards an expressive* delivery, which is the very son I of playing. 

Correctness of boding, the pupil will already have- acquired, if he has strictly followed and 
thoroughly familiarized himself with the rules laid down in Sections II and III for the po- 
sition and motion of the right ♦arm, and for the. holding and management of the bow. 

Adroitness of bowing, namely the knack of moving the bow both in Jong and short strokes,— 
slowly and quickly,— near the bridge and at a distance from it,— in piano and forte pas- 
sages,— and at the upper, middle and lower part, with equal facility; the pupil will learn hy 
the study of the following Exercises. 

. In the first Exercise, the bars are numbered for the convenience' of reference. The pupil 

^ -mi 

will also find the explanation of several marks and technical terms occurring therein , '*m i th 

■ 

which he is as yet unacquainted; and which relate to the different gradations in the power of 
sound. ' 



Before proceeding fo the r, however, it will he wo II for tho teacher to cxuiuiiic whether the pupils management 
of bow has not become wild and irregular, (which easily happens when the attention is dr.iwn off t» other 
•ii»jt Ms,) and should such he the case, tho former ' rules and Exorcises on correctness of bowing- must be ie- 
Minu d .oid persevered in, until that which was amiss has* boon u mended. 
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Kar 1. TJie characte-r below the note signifies -that tlie. sou itri must commence soft, then 
gradually increase to the middle of its duration where the greatest power is employed, and 
afterwards gently fall back again to piano. The bow is placed, close to tlie nut and at some 
distance from tlie bridge,; quite loosely on the string; so that, .at first, only a small portion 
of tlie hair touches it. 'At: the ^commencement, the bow is moved as slowly as possible,- but, in 

proportion as tlie power of sound increases, it is. drawn quicker/ carried nearer tho bridge 

. - ! - * 

and pressed - firmer on tlie string; so that, at last, the whole width of the' liair is brought 

' ...... 

to act upon it. On the decrease of the sound, the pressure and rapidity of the |)ow is 

gradually lessened: it is also by degrees moved farther from the bridge. Here, a good di- 

... • • , 

vision of the bow is chiefly requisite, in order that half the duration of the note may have * 

been completed at the ..half of the bow, aiid its whole duration at the end of the bow. The 

\. 

gradation from piano to forte must he particularly , strong, preserving 'however, at all 
times, a fine quality of toiftT. The -delicate placing of the loner end of tlie bow' upon the 
string and the gentle drawing of the same, require therefore to be diligently* practised'. 

In bar 3, the bow must- be drawn from, the nufto tlie j>oint with continually increasing 
strength and rapidity! but* in order that it may reach to tlie end of tlie bar; scarcely 1 a 
third part must have been used on eommeneing^the second note. _ As the bow has hut lit- 
tle weight at the point, the first finger of the right hand must be pressed very strongly on 
the stick towards the end of the bar. Likewise at tlie beginning of the • f« Mowing- ' 4*J? bar, 

which must commence witii the samc^degrec of power as the termination -of the preceding; ... 

♦ 

At the decres: of this bar, the bow^Hnust be gradHally lifted up; for if, in approaching tlie 
nut, its whole weight were suffered to rest upon the string, it 'would he too heavy for a pi_ 
ano. In doing this, however,' as well as in- moving the bow slower, we must carefully avoid 

*■ 

< ; oiniiig to a stand -still ami thereby Causing an interruption of .the sound. 

5. ^ 6. 7. ^ ^ 8. 
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I'm m the 5*! 1 to the bar, the foregoing remarks are applicable. 

> 



/// 




Supra la 4^i l (quarta) bar 9, signifies, that this and the following liars, as far as the dotted 
line extends; are to be played on tJie fourth string. So call the Italians. and French the G string, 
as they commence reckoning from the E.* . - . 

The G ? being less easily put into vibration than the upper strings, requires to be playett '^ith 
a rather stronger pressure of the bow. This therefore renders it necessary. to move the Hon 
quicker, and consequently in the 4 following bars (from 9 to 12 f it is more difficult to re- 
tain sufticicut length of bow for their performance, and yet to produce the required shades of 
Jorte and piano, united vith a fine tone; than in the corresponding passage at the beginning 
of the Hxereise. A careful division of the bow such as before described, together with dili- 
gent study, will gradually overcome the difficulty. 

Hitherto, only one bowing has been used in each bar; but, in the 13 - ,! & I4*! 1 bar, and fre- 
quently afterwards, two are required. In these, the *hnlc bow is also employed, oiiiy that it is 
pressed iigliter upon tlie string, in order that these bars 'may not be given with greater ac- 
cession of tone than tJie preceding. . * 

Besides other advantages which the Violin possesses over keyed and uind instruments, it has 
also the po*er of closely imitating the human voice in the peculiar gliding ■ from. one nole to 
another, not only in soft passages but also in those of deep pathos. This is productive of 
good effect in the slurred notes of the ISl" and 14*! 1 bar, both upwards and downwards. The. 
maimer in which it is accomplished has been explained in the foregoing Section: in conformity 



to ulneh,the second finger moves from 1) to F ~ { ^ ± , whereupon the fourth falls on A 



flat; and downwards, the third finger from G to 




, upon which the first falls on 

« 

i 



B. This sliding, as already remarked, must be made so quick, that, between the lowest and high- 
est note, neither a break nor yet a tarrying on the small note shall be observable. 



r 14. 




The 14. bar is performed similarly to the preceding 




Gt " rnu ">. ^^vor,il has alwuys boon the practice to reoVon the string from ffruve to unite, commencing with 
C. if,,. l..u<.st .triii* of the Violoncello and TV„or. The G string of fhe Violin is, therefore, the 2»<*;the J), the the 
A, the * Ji; Jt ,d the K,the 5«> . Hence the onstom of terming- A siring mu'rtwh, *, t d K string kifthh. 
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'For the B of tlitf 16*!' liar, only half of the bow- mn>t l>o used, because it is marked .piano. 
During the erotehet rest, however, the second fiaJf* is moved on above the string, and then, at 
the. beginning of the 17 X 1 X bar, the bow is again applied close at the nut. The forte of this 
and tlie following bar,rofitst be given as strongly as possible, that the contrast between il and the 
-pianissimo of the 19*l l and 20 i 1 bar, may be the more apparent. On this account alsn ? the pas- 




sage is at first played on the aeute ,E string, and tJien repeated oji^the softer A string. At the 
forte, the bow is pressed firmly on the string and drawn >iiear the- bridge, but at the pianis- 
simo it is removed and brought over the end edge of the fingdr board and there passed lightly 

across the striner. ' 
i - * .■ ■ 

In tlie 22 , L'*.bar, in slurring the harmonic note A witii the C "b'elow, the fourth finger, at the moment 

of gliding, must be firmly pressed on the string and drawn down to E, J? J" ** ^ ? where up 

second finger falls on C. w . 

^— - — ' " - 

25.4. 

3 



imiii the 




1 



mf 



dim in - 




The last five notes of tlie bar, arc played, with a down -bow, slightly detached and diminu- 

endo; that is, with decreasing power. i \ 




hi tlie 2G*!' bar, the first finger is pushed. up on the A string from B to F, 



«T7 ^ 



the upper F is then taleii forzando (fz)s' that is, with augmented tone.- Moreover, as 



and 



tlx 



passage is marked forte, tin* gliding upMards must be done with the greatest force and rapi 
diiy. By this means <ml\, is it possible to hide the octave skip ^ f ' = from the hearer, 



and lead him to believe that the gliding from one note to another has been c fleeted without 

interruption. • 
Tlte three bars 26\ 27 :md 28, must be performed with the fullest tone the instrument is 




eapable of yielding; but, in the second half of the 2S- n bar, which is played with a doun- how, 
the power gradually diminishes; and at the beginning of the 30™ bar, the bow having but 
Um> notes to play with / its whole length, must be passed across the string as lightly as pos- 
sible. The second of these two notes is marked with a dot just below the slur, which im- 
plies, that it is to be performed separate and distinct from the other. The gliding on of 

the second finger to the F, must therefore not be] heard; hence, at the instant in which 

x . * 

this, is done, the bow must make a slight stand.' m s 

* • 

#vu_ * 

36. x 



33. 



34. ±: =: 



35. 





V 

The period from bar 32 to bar . 38. ix played like the beginning of the Exercise; but here, 
on the thinner K string, the bow in making'- the crescendo may be brought nearer the bridge 
th. tu before. 



in 




XL 

The F at the beginning of the 40 - bar, must be taken with a third part of the up- bow; but 
the B 9 with a very short down -bow* 
The skip from B flat to A flat in the 415* bar, is made exactly as before described, only 

that the first finger is here moved up to A flat on the A string 



ring =£= 



In the 42"" bar, the bow must only be drawn down two-thirds of ils- length; -then the last note 
of tho bar receives a very short up- bow, and afterwards, for Ihrj, 15 flat of the foil owing bar, 
the latter third part of the bow is used. The 44*! 1 bar and the . beginning of the. 45 is 




performed in a similar manner;. In the second half of the ,45™ bar, two notes are successive- 
ly united by a particular slur, and the fingering shows tiiat the passage is to be played on 
the J) string. The two sJurred notes K^_I) are, therefore, connected by a gentle , gliding of 
the finger, and then the second F is so taf en up, during a momentary halt of the bow, that 
the drawing back of the hand is not heard. 




The penultimate- bar is. to be played morendo: that is, dying away,— diminishing the sound 
until it is scarcely audible. 



Us 

* , 

r % 
I 

Oho ad\;iufugi« which bow- instruments ha\e over ail others, consists in tlit ir great variety »i how. 
in^N, u herein the performance is enlivened and that Holiness of e- press inn yarned .which so hiy-h 
l\ distinguishes them. Great address in the most different methods <>i bowing is therefore iudis- 
pcnsable In the Violinist. In the next Kxereisc, the pupil will be made acquainted v% itli the inns! 
effective bowings in general list?. Kaeh line contains two of tfiem,oue above and another below 
the notes, which latter is plumed on' the repetition of the strain. The bowings are numbered fai- 
th e sake of tiie obscr vat ions in .t lie text. * * 

All eg-ro • | ^ 104 . 
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At' MM, each note receives a separate bowing. This- bowing (called by the, French, detache ) is 
made villi a, steady hack-arm aiid as long 1 strokes as possible, at the upper part of the; bow. The 
notes most be perfectly equal both in yoner aiid duration, and succeed- each -other in sneh*.a man- 
ner, . that, in changing from the down to the np-bow or the rc\erse 2 no break or chasm mav he 
observed. At the crotchet rest in the fourth bar, the bow is raised from the* string and the tol- 
lovhig har commenced with a down bow — This method of bowing is always understood, when no 
bowings are indicated. 

X'_*2. is also made with the upper third part of the bow and a steady back-arm. The first two 
shirred notes obtain the down-stroke to the point of the bow; then follow two very short strokes 
tor the detached notes; then again a long one for the slurred notes, which is succeeded by the 
next two short strokes, now made more towards the' middle of the bow; so that, the short strokes 
are made alternately, once close at the point, and then more towards the middle of the bow, 

M»#. commences with the two short strokes, the remainder being played like the preceding, 
with* the only dilierence, that now the & 4t h ,and 7t h & 8l u quavers are given with the long 

bowings and accented; whilst at \» 2, this happened to the 11* & 2 l J d , and 5 L h & 6 U J quavers 
♦■t each h:ir. 
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.VJ4 is begun with tlie dowu-bow,as is always the ease where the contrary, is not expressed. Tii this 
method of boning; as three notes are taken with the up- bow and only one with the down-bow," (the 
same length of bow being employed in both instances,) the latter must be drawn very quiekJy-. s 

At N ( 2 5, the reverse takes placed Here the down- bow is moved slow' and the up- bow quick; because,' 
in the preceding bowing, the .first of every foiir notes was .played short, but in this, the last requires • 
to be so given. . ' , - 

At N26, the second of the slurred notes is each time strongjjr marked by a pressure of the bou. 
This is indicated by the character — sr: below the note. 

At N27, the first note is smartly detached. Both these borings (\°. s 6 &7) are made, like the former, 
>* itli the upper third part of the ho* and a steadv back- arm. 



8. 




(The same accompaniment us bWnre.) 
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At X»8, a longer stroke is taken for the first four slurred notes, from the luUkUc to the point 
of the how,- then follow four short strokes at the point; then a Jom? one to the middle of tiie bow, 
for the slurred notes of the second bar; then again four short strokes in the middle of the bow' 
and so on; the short strokes being taken alternately at the point' and )m . the middle of the bou! 

VI3 commences nith four short stroll i„ the. middle of the bow, ami ikr then played like 
the preceding niiiiilier. - ~ • 

At.VJIO.a whole bo., is' taken for the first seven notes; then follow, two short strokes at 
We point; then again a whole up- bow for the six slurred notes; then two short strokes near 
the nut, and so on; taking the short strokes alternately at the,point and the nut. 
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VI s 11 £: 12 are played in a ..similar manner, but only with the half-bow from the middle to 
tfie point: . ''" ' / 

* ■ • 

At N ws 13 & 14 again, only the upper third part of the bow is used with a steady back- arm. 
The second of the two slurred notes is strongly marked by a pressure of the bow. 

At N!515, a third -part of the ho*,— at \« 16, half,— and at \» 17, a whole bow is used. In the 
first method of bowing (N2 15.), a * good effect is produced by giving a pressure to the last of 
the four slurred notes/ and with it causing the removal of the ,i bow from the string to be heard. 
At N216, however/the change inthe strokes of the bow should be inaudible, and all the notes 
given with a perfect uniformity of tone. This we must also endeavour to attain at N<> 17, by 
an equal division of the bow. l * 

•At N<J18,the bow is placed upon the string near the nut, and gradually drawn down to the 
point; about one-eighth of its length being each time used for the three slurred notes, and * 
the single note detached in a very short up- bow. ' ' . - " 

, At.\° 19, the contrary takes place, as wc there commence with a short down-bow, and so by 
degrees arrive at the nut. ' : 4 . ' - • 

At X«s 20 & 21, the bow must, he used, very sparingly, that the tone may not be weaker at the 
end than at the beginning. The second of the slurred notes, must, by raising the" bow a little, he 
struck off shortly. , 

At N»22, commences wh:«t is termed the staccato method of boning. It consists in a smart de- 
taching of the notes, in one stroke o< the bow, , ' 

The Staccato, if veil made, produces a brilliant effect, and is one of the principal orna- 
ments of .solo- playing. The ability for it, however, must be' to a certain extent innate; for 
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experience proves, that frequently the most distinguished Violinists, notwithstanding their ut- 
most exertions, can never attain 'it; whilst greatly inferior performers acquire it without- 
the slightest trouble. Yet even ..with *thc requisite natural .qualifications, nothing but unwear- 
ied practice will lead' to the perfect* mastery of it, snd enable the pupil to make it in 

every degree of rapidity. * • ■ i ' «, 'I * , v . , >>t 

*- * * " ■ * 

I he Staccato is made with the irpper half of the up. bow. A greater, length of bow than , this must 

not be used, even if 'two- and- thirty or more notes have to be • played in one t stroke, The pupil 

should* therefore accustom himself, from the beginning* to use .as, Ii[$le bow as possible; that is, 

only so inueh as is necessary for the dear production of* the sounds. The piishiiur on of the 

bow is effected solely by the wrist, the fore -and back -arm being kept steady. For each note, 

the first finger of the right hand is sufficiently pressed on the bow- stick i to lay the whole 

width of the hair on the string; and for the detaching of the. notes, the bow" rise's' 'k little each 

time after it has been pushed forward, but not so much as to* remove' the edge of the hair from' 

the string, . , .• ; * " *"* ' ' 

The beauty of Staccato consists chiefly in an. equal, clear, and. smart detaching of the note's 
in the strictest time. • ^ * * <•''*..•• . . , 

At first, it must be practised very slow, and when it is played clearly and" in strict time, the 
dnrrec of movement may be gradually accelerated. * »'.-". 

M V? 22, two., very short strokes arc taken; at the five following numbers, third part bowings; 
a. id at the two last, half bowings. The length* of the down-bow is regulated by the number of* 
rUtcvatu notes which have to be taken with the -up - bow: in N9.23, therefore, it must be 
.7n short as possible, because there are five notes for the down-bow, but only three for the up- 
(m.m: in Vi 27, on the contrary, a long down- bow is required, for whilst it has but two 
miles, the up -bow has six". 
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As this Exercise begins on the mi accented* part of a bar, it n.tivt, according to rule, be oom- 
mcnccd each time with an up- how. Wlicro mi exception to this occurs, it is signified by the word 
tive'. 

At the dttache of X". I, again' observe, that the notes must -be all of equal power; also, thai it is 
a bad, though by 110 means uncommon style of playing, to mark the first of every three notes. 

At X'L S 2 & 3, see the explanation of the corresponding bowings 2.&15.)m the pre- 

ceding Exercise. 

At XL' 4, the three slurred notes are played .with as short an up-bow as possible: so as hot 
to withdraw too far* from the point. > ' ' *" ' ** ' 

At Mi 5, the same remarks are applicable to the two slurred notes; as here also.thc bow must 

* . . ■ , 

maintain a position near the point. The first note of eaelj group must be smartly detached. 

At S*i6, the first three notes are likewise, taken with a short up-bow, and then a down - 
bow of the same length js used for the single note marked >.,... 

At X'J 7, a half bow is taken for the slurred notes? consequently, the two detached notes are 
played alternately in ' the middle 'and' at the point of the bow. ' 

At XI> 8, the whoto bow is used; hence, the detached notes are played near the nut and at 

» 

the point alternately. 

Vt VI s <J & 10, the pupil must bear in mind what has been said of the Staccato, in the 
preceding Exercise. 
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There is also a down-bow Staccato, but it is still more difficult than that of the up- bow, and 

i 

in a quick degree of movement sounds rather dull. It is therefore less calculated than the lat- 

■ ► _ '* - 

tei\ for the brilliant performance of an Allegro, though productive of good effect iirmelodmus ' 
passages, either in gliding from one note to another, t>r in the gentle detaching of the notes. 
It is made exactly as in the up -bow. At N211, therefore, the bow is placed on the string in 
the middle, and then drawn down in short, sharp strokes to the point; 

At NO l2 a the bow is placed very near the nut and gradually drawn down, to the point; a con- 
siderable length of bow being each time used for^the two shirred notes. 

The second half of this number, however, is made close at the point, with a smart detach- 
ing of each third note. 

At N2 13, occurs a new kind of Staccato, in which, detached and slurred notes arc played al- 
tomately in the same stroke of the bow. • This method of bowing is extremely difficult, as the 
course of the bow is constantly broken in upon by the two slurred, notes. A diligent practice 
of if is, however, very advantageous, as it imparts a great command over the bow. 

In the last bars of this 'number the bow must be slightly raised each time after the tuo 
shirred notes. • v : 

At M?14, the fz (forzando) note is marked as strongly as possible by a longer stroke 
of the bow and a sharp pressure of the same: the lengthened stroke; however, must not cx- 
teiid beyond the upper third -part of the bow. 
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Allegretto. .J«i'<? 
I. 



S4. 





mar tele! 




segue. 



, ftff>fftf jsj 




The firs't five parts of this Exercise must hot be played too quick,' as some of - the bowings 
uhifh occur therein can only he *elt executed in a 'moderate degree of movement. * 

The first ten numbers of the bowings are all played with a steady back -arm, and the upper 
third -part of the bow, or even shorter strokes. ■ - 

The rocking of the bow on the strings at X21, is produced entirely by a movement of the 

. , * * ♦»»»,,»*. » **• 

Mrist. 

At N<j'2l the" first two notes of each "bar are smartly detached. 

The method of bowing at N23, has already been given in the last Exercise but one. It serves 
as an introduction to ' * * r ! - ' * \ 

* -4 \ * 

4, which is termed' Viottis method of bowing, (coup darcHei de Viotti,) either beeanse it 
is, first iiKcifby this* great Viol inisV, or, whieii'is Wore' pro bable^, was beautifully and effectively 
performed by him. Of the two detached, notes, in one stroke of the bow, the first is given quite 
short and soft, hut the 'second, with a' longer stroke and a sharp pressure, of the bow, is marked 
as strongly as possible. • 



Has 



'l At 



The bowing at\2 5, is called fn the French school ma rtele ( i.e. 'hammered). It consists in a 
sinart detaching of the notes' with' the upper 'part* of -the how; but' the stroke must not be too 
short, otherwise the sounds will he dry and harsh.' The detaching of the notes in 

as \v s q i r^ j ^ is done by causing the bow to stand still : upon the » strinjr for a moment after 



om each other 



each note, and thereby 1iisU'ntIy f ehdekiii^ the vibration 'of the' string, The note's must be perfect- 
ly equal, both in duration and power. 1 The Slord * seg'uejticrc implies, that the method of homing 
indicated in the first bar must be continued ' throughout the following. 

The boning at \° 6, is ^ cry ' similar to thaf at N<24, aiid performed in the same manner. The 
eitVH houever is 1 different, as here the 'una cc en ted parts of the bar are strongly - niarKed, 
nhilst at \y 4 this happened to the accented parts. 
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Tlie bowing of NL 1 7 & 8, might, analogic* ally .with the hammered, he ,c ailed fhc, t whipped(foucfte)i 
as the string, at the notes marked r> , is in, a manner whipped ^vith the bow. For example:— the 
how is .raised above the string, and, in an up- stroke, .thrown upon it with vehemence very near 
the point, so as to prevent a tremulous motion' of „tlie bow-stick. After thus "throwing the bow on 
the. string, .it is. pushed on gently about 3 inches farther,, and then drawn back in an equally 
long stroke for tlie second -note. At N 0 . 7, the third note of each bar is whipped in this manner, 
and at VJ 8, the first and third note. ..The difficulty* of .this method of bowing consists prinei- 
pally -. in* always raising the bow equally high above the string, and, in employing the same length 
of bow for each stroke. When well performed, it is of surprising effect. 

• Of the. four notes played in ,one stroke of the bow at NO 9, thrqe are slurred and the last 

smartly and- forcibly detached. For this last note, the same length of bow is used as for the 

■ * ; i » » - . tW ».t, , 

first three •» collectively. . . . »* t » , . 4 . 

N'9. 10 is performed in a similar manner, and differs only from the foregoing, in that the tor — 

mer slurred notes are now played Staccato with the down and up- bow alternately 

The last two parts of this Exercise are taken rather quicker. . 

X° 11* is* played with the half- bow; N2 12, with .third- part how ings; , and N9. 13, 'with still short- 
er strokes. ■ . 1 . •• 5 « • . . , .** *.""*•- 

. . In XQ 14, the pupil learns another new bowing, which, from its having been first met with in 

RUDOLPH Kreutzers compositions, is most. properly m named after this celebrated.. Violinists 

Kreutzers method of bowing. It allots two notes to each stroke of tlie bow, of which 1 the two 
f'nsi are detached and the following slurred. The second of the detached notes is strongly 
mar.notl by means of a long .stroke and firm pressure of the bow.*-' \ 

All these? bowings must be practised with, diligence, and perseverenee, at first singly and ■ 
very sio\*i\, and then gradually 'quicker and'in connection with the others, until the pupil 
has thoroughly familiarized himself with them — . After this, he may then pass on to . the. 
next Section. 



SECTION XII. 
Oa-Jjocklk- stops, rrokfjs Chords ajs*d ARPEoaros. 



The Violin possesses also the advantage over wind instruments, of giving- two notes at onn-; 
and in quick succession, so as almost to sound simultaneously, even three or four notes. The 
former is called playing in double stops, and the^ latter in broken chords, or (when tlie se- 

. • i 

veral notes are clearly distinguishable) Arpeggios. 

The chief difficulty in these double, triple and quadruple stops is correct intonation. 
From the moment, therefore, that tlie pupil commences the practice of double notes,the teach- 
er must strictly and perseveringly insist on a correct stopping of them; and tins more par - 
ticularly, as, from the increased difficulty both for finger and ear, if tlie pupil is once permit- 
ted to go astray, it will be almost hopeless to attempt a reformation at a future period. We 
not iiufrequcntly meet with Violinists who play single notes in. tune, but double stops, (without 
being aware of it,) iutolerably false. The correct stopping of two, three or four notes, is 
not only difficult on account of the ear and linger having to find tlie right plaees for sc. 
veral notes at once; but also because the position so frequently ehanges, thereby obliging 
tiie lingers to be sometimes unusually stretched out, and at others drawn close together. 

A second difficulty consists in giving the double notes with .perfect equality of power in alt 
gradations of piano and forte. This is attained by pressing the bow equally on both strings, 
and thus throwing them equally into vibration. 

Jt is likewise difficult to connect the double notes so that.no break shall be observed be- 
tween tit cm. The ehange in the stops and positions, must therefore be effected in a quick and 
determined manner; avoiding the habit of feeling, as it were, for the right stops. 

All that has previously been said respecting the division of the bow and bowing in general, 
must here be most carefully put in practice. 

To the word indicating the degree of movement in the following Exercise, is appended the 
epithet maestoso (majestic.) This refers not only to the style of performance, but also to 
the degree of movement itself. The former must be stately and dignified, and tlie latter slow, 
er than an ordinary Andante. , 11 



,V? 55. 



•An da n te . ma estoso "J =: 63 . 
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V\ lift n the pupil can play the upper part of the above Exercise correctly, the teacher should ex- 
change and allow him to try flic under part, as this • presents stops of a lieu- difficulty, vhich 
ar recalculated to form his hand and ear in a still higher degree. 

The same should also be done in the folio* in jr Exercise * 1 



1XX 

Ltn'xhtttt* hi'iiiir the diminutive of Largo (slow, henvy, extended.) consequently implies* ;i <!<•- 
Ufreo ot movement sonieHhut loss slow than thut iinficnted by the Jaltrr term. 




In the Folio* i hit Kxereise, the /?onrfo, («.*>. a lively and pleasing- composition, the theme <>r 
leading sahjeet of nfiich is often repeated,) double stops of greater di I ficn I ty are introduced. 

As the positions., borings, and various shades of piano and forte are most earcfuN} indica- 
ted, I here ajrain ohs'er\e, tJjat they must be strictly attended to: above ail, not inflecting 
purity of intonation. 
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The following Exercise is a Minuet, a stately, serious, yet graceful dance, consisting of two 
strains and a Trio, after which the Minuet is played. oVer again, as indicated by the nurds Da 
Capo ("from the beginning.) The appellation of Trio for the last two strains, is of ancient date, 
as it was formerly usual to write them in strict three part harmony. The Trio is generally com - 
posc<f in one, of the Major. or Minor relatives ;of the ' principal key. 

In Symphonies and 9»artetts, the second or third movement usually consists of such a Minuet. 
But latterly, the original character of the Minuet has been so far lost sight of, that it is iioh 
more properly denominated Scherzo. 
j At the four- part chord in the first bar, the bow is placed close to- the nut, firmly on the two 
lowest strings, then with a strong pressure carried quickly .on to the two highest and there dra*n 
down steadily ' to. the point: Although the two under notes of the chord are written as crotchets, 
still the bow must not dwell on them, for their duration, at most, amounts ^only to that of a se- 
miquaver. * 1 

The second bar is played like the first, but with an up - bow, and" the third again with a down-fKiH. 

In like manner, the first four bars of the second strain are taken alternately with a down ami 
up^bow. But the crotchet chords in the fifth and following bars are all played with the down 
bow, which is pressed firmly on the strings so as to employ the whole width of the hair, and 
drawn quickly, in order that the notes of each chord may be given as simultaneously as pos- 

* ♦ * - 

sible; the strokes, however, must nd.t be too short, otherwise the ehords will so mid dry and * 
detached. At; each chord, the bow is again applied closest the nut. 

At the octave double stops in the Trio, the notes must be clearly articulated. The fin- 
gers, therefore, remain on each octave as long as possible, and then move on very quick- 
ly tcf the next. * 
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Menuetto ; Da Capo. 



.The following Exercise consists of .Arpeggios on three strings. After the pupil has thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the stops, he must practise the eight different methods of bowing. 
In doing this, he must attend: — .First and principally, to, correct intonation:" secondly^, to 
an easy and adroit management of the bow, the motion of which must be produced entire- 
ly by the right arm, the body being kept quite still; thirdly, to an equal division of the 
notes; and fourthly, to the exact observance of all the prescribed shades of piano and 
forte in the several kinds of bowing. 

* • 
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After the in redoing eight bowings have been well practised, the pupil must repeat the K\- 
crcise piu moderato (i.e. in a more moderate degree of movement) in semiquaver triplets, 
>iith the four following bowings.' 



f 



1. 



Pin moderato J = a*. 





These also having been well practised, the Exercise must be played for the third time JLlle- 

... — j < 

o*ro^ molto (very quick) in quaver-triplets, with the following four bowings. Here observe, that 
the bowing is made entirely with down- strokes elose at the nut, but the 

4 th 

at the point 

of the -bow, with down and up-strokes alternately. .- 



Allegro molto J = l60. 
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Now follow Arpeggios on the four strings, with ten different methods of bowing. As the four 

' j ' s. / 

notes of which these consist, do not always lie in one position, (as, for example, at the begin- 
ning of the 2 l L ( l bar, where the first tuo notes belong to the second, and the two following to 
the third position,) correct intonation is here doubly difficult. The pupil should therefore play 
this Exercise very sionly at first, in order to familiarize • his ear with the chords, and his fin - 
gers uith the unusual stops. Having done this, he must then practise the different bowings 
\>H!r <ine attention to the rules given for" the performance of the last Exercise. 
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TJie huwiugs in the foregoing" Arpeg-gios, as well as in the Exercises 52 f S3 & 54, might easily have been in 

fi i-jb«'d: but I have* purposely confined myself to those, prescribed, as being 1 the easiest and most effective; for a 
(fit'jtiT number would h.iu- fatigued the pupil, and perhaps' have prevented him from studying* them with perse- 
M'l ince and acmt\*cy .^'IndicdJ I have already given more than he will be likely to meet with in pi.i^ti* e. 

. * 
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SEC TIQJ^ XIII. 



Qv G hacks' or Embellishments. 



These serve to animate the melody, as also to heighten its expression. 

In former times, it vas usual for the composer to write jfche melody in a very simple man- 
ner, leaving the embellishment of it to the player or singer. Hence, a multitude of Graces 
vere gradually formed, for which names' were invented, and which: one player learned from 
another. But as succeeding. performers constantly endeavoured to surpass their predecessors 
in embellishing, by the addition of new inventions; there at length arose sucji freedom and con- 
sequent tastelessness in this particular, that composers found it advisable to prescribe the re- 
quired embellishments themselves. At first, this was. done in small notes, the division being left 
to the player; but afterwards, in notes of the usual size, with a strict division of the bar. 

Of all the Graces of former times, the following are the only ones now in use, some of 
vhich are indicated by signs, and others in small notes... To the first class belong the shalct 
(fr), the transient or pas sing* shake and the turn or mordent (to or to the se- 
cond, the long' and short appoggiatura, and others without name. 

The shake consists in an equal and frequently repeated alternation of two adjacent notes, viz: 
of the note over whieh the \f is placed, and its minor (a) 9 or its major second (b). 



as played. 




us played. 



The duration of the shake is determined by the length of the liote; and the number of its beats, 
by the greater or less rapidity with whieh they are. made 

According to rule, every shake should both commence and conclude with the principal note, 
i.e. the note to: whieh the shake is written. If required to commence with the auxiliary note, 

w 

or. with the note below, this must be expressly indicated; for Ex: 



us played. _ as pluye^. 



Such as are desirous of becoming* acquainted with these, for the performance of compositions written at the period 
*hen1hcy were in vogue, will find the requisite information in LfcOPOLD Mozart's Violin School, the fir edition 
ui uhich appeared in the year 1756. 

This rule was first advanced by J.N.Hum*kl, who has given substantial reasons for it in his .Pi alio, forte School 



* • 
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The shake ends with a kind of turn, which serves to connect it with the following note. 
This turn is formed of the principal note precede if by that on the next degree below. 




. In final or cade nee -shakes, the following turn is also used: — 




The, turn (in modern compositions at least) is generally written in small notes: but, where this 
is not the ease,' it must be added by the player. There are however shakes whieh, either on ac- 
count of their shortness or of the connection in which they stand, admit of no . turn. 

To thet Violinist, the shake is the most difficult of all embellishments, and, like. the Staccato, 
requires a natural ability for its attainment. By steady practice however, it can be more'ea- 

9 * 

sily overcome than the latter. 

Above all, the shake must be given with a perfectly correct intonation. The , pupil, therefore, 
should ahrays observe, whether the auxiliary note with \*hieh it has to be played, lies a, semitone 
or a whole tone above the principal note, and then endeavour at each beat to praduecthis'in- 
terval exactly in tune. . . n- 

It is a common fault with Violinists,! -even with such as in other respeets play correetly in 

tune, — to stop the auxiliary note too sharp, when making a shake with the semitone; so that, 
particularly towards the end of the shake it is, too far removed from the principal note. Tii 
the upper Positions, indeed, where the notes lie very near together, the shake with the whole 
tone is not {infrequently made too high, i.e. beat with the minor or even the major Third 

instead of the Second,* which sounds intolerable to every refined ear. The pupil, therefore, 

* * . • j . 

must especially strive to acquire a correct intonation in the shake, and then observe that the 
beats are made equally, so that neither of the two notes of which the shake eojisists, may be 
heard to. predominate. \ * 

Further; — in order to obtain a brilliant ~shake, he should accustom himself from the begin- 
ning to raise the shake- finger very high, (i.e. to the first joint of the finger employed for 
stopping the principal note,) and let it descend with energy upon the string. This, the ma. 
jority of pupils neglect, from their anxiety to make at once a quick shake, and hence it ge- 
nerally follows, that in long shakes, the finger as if lamed cleaves to the string, and a fine 
and powerful shake is never acquired. 

The pupil must also guard against foreing himself into a quiet and powerful shake by over 
-exertion and an unnatural extension of the sinews, as thereby the free motion of the shake- 

finger vould only be the more impeded and anuch sooner fatigued. He must likewise avoid 

• » 
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one finder rubbing against the other, and place that which stops, the principal note in sur-h 
* a position that the shake -finger may be able to move freely. , 

Kach finger must be diligently exercised on the shake, but more particularly the little fin- 
ger, as it is shorter and weaker than the others, and consequently less qualified for the per- 
formance of this grace. For although *i1h the utmost perseverance it can never be brought to 
equal the second! or third finger in po*er and activity, (for which reason, in long and rapid 
shakes, one of these is taken in its stead, by changing the Position,) its improvement must 
not on that account be negleeted, as in double shakes and passages where many shaVes suc- 
cessively follow one another, it cannot possibly, be dispensed with. Even the first finger, 
*hieh in single shakes is never used, (as none are made , on open strings,) cannot be spared 

in some double shakes. * 

Concerning the rapidity of the shake, observe the following general rules: — In an Allegro, 
and in pieces of a spirited character generally, the shake should be quicker and more pow- 
or fill than in ah Adagio, or in a soft and expressive melody. In all cadenee- shakes, i.e. such 
as" terminate a period, (see the llV 1 & 25 X P bar of the next Exercise,) the beats from first 
to last must be equally quick. In aii Adagio, however, and in shakes serving to embel- 
lish a melody, a good effect is often produced by commencing slowly and gradually increa- 
"-sing in rapidityi^his admits of being united cither with a crescendo or a decresce?ido. A 
shake must never begin quick and terminate slow. r 

In general, shakes with the semitone should be taken somewhat slower than those with 
the whole tone, as the ear cannot so readily 'distinguish the rapid change with the small 
as with the larger interval. Shakes also on the lower strings, (on account of their com- 
parative slowness of vibration,) should not be played so quick as those on the A and E 
strings. 

The notes forming the turn must be played with the same rapidity as the shake itself, 
yet so that, even in t|ie shortest shake, they may always be distinctly audible. 

Each shake/ inclusive of the turn, must 'oeetipy the entire duration of the, note over which 
it stands. It is therefore very faulty to terminate the shake too soon,' as a break is there- 
by catrsed between it and the following note. 
After the pupil has dulv considered the above, v . he may proeeed to .the following Ex- 

ereise. ' 



,V? 67. 



Andante j «. 68. 
1. 




* 
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The first six shakes are all played with the semitone. The sh alee -finger, there for e,alH ays falls 
quite elose to that which stops the principal note. 
The first bar is^ performed as follows: — 



The sixth shake, on D sharp, is made with the little finger. .This the pupil must endeavour to 
perform as quick, distinct and powerful as the -others; for which purpose, he will be compel - 
led to practise it separately." * 1 

In' the 7- bar, begins a shake with the whole tone in the second Position, having the note 
*ith whieh it should* commence, expressly indicated.' It is therefore performed in the following 
manner: — 




* > 



The auxiliary note E, must always be played with a perfectly correct intonation, and as the shake 
is too long for one stroke of the bow, a change must be made at the beginning of eaeh bar. % To 
do this, so as to he wholly unnoticed by the ear, attend to the following rules: — First, observe that 
the shake -finger continues its beats "uninterruptedly and in the same degree of rapidity: second I y, 
that the new bowing commences- immediately with the like power with which the preceding termi- 
natcd;. and thirdly, that the change takes plaee on the principal note, in this instance on D. 

In the third bar of this shake, the second finger moves on to D sharp, without* either checking, 
increasing, or slackening the beats of the third finger. To a beginner, this is generally very dif- 
fict tit, ami must therefore be practised with perseverance. As, in advancing to the r 1) sharp* 
the shake is no longer beaten with the whole tone,' but with the semitone, care must be taken 
that the auxiliary note, E remains perfectly in tune. 
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The second part of the Exercise commences with a chain of shakes, by which is meant,a mim- 

* * 

her of shakes following each other without any notes intervening*. In such a chain? a turn isii- 
sually given only to the last shake; but when it consists of long shakes like the present? a good 
effect is produced by adding a turn to each of them. In shorter shakes, however? as in the 
22 l \$ bar; or in still shorter ones, as in the 28**} bar, the turn is better omitted. Every' shake 
in such a chain begins with the principal note? whether the preceding has a turn or not. 

In the 14l h bar, a b is placed before the second W> whicfh signifies that the auxiliary note 
must be B flat; consequently? the shake is made with the semitone. In like maimer? the # be- 
fore the shake sign in the 16^ bar, makes the t auxiliary note G sharp;" hence? the shake is 
beaten with the whole tone. The turn of this shake being written in notes of the usual size, must 
therefore not be played quicker than semiquavers; so that the rule which directs the turn to. 
be played with the same rapidity as the shake itself, is not applicable in this instance. 

In the chain of shakes without turns in the 22 1 l d bar, the regularity in the beats of the 
shake-finger must neither be checked nor disturbed by the, moving on of the hand. 

SO 7 7 
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The shakes first occurring' in the 26t h bar, belong* to those which do not admit of any turn. 
During the rests, the bow is allowed to remain on the strings, without being" lifted 'up. 

In the chain of shakes in the 28 t n bar, proceeding entirely by semitones', particular atl 
tention must be paid to the intonation of the. auxiliary note; care being 'also taken to pre- 
serve the utmost regularity- in the beats of the shake- finger, on account of the frequent and 
sudden changes in the position of the hand. * ' v ' / ' 

This last succession of shakes is however very difficult, and requires to be practised with 
great' perseverance. • ■ . 

* v < 

■ • 

% \ * • I J * • 



The 62li a Exercise, alia Polgcca, (that is, in the style of a Polish .National danee,) is intend- 
ed for the practice of short shakes without turns. From the shortness of the note shaken, not 
more than two, or at most three beats can be made, which, however,.-. must be powerful and distinct. . 

S077 , 



Alia P-utcca. = 100. 
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The pupil should accustom himself from the first, not to d\*ell on the snaked note longer 
than its prescribed duration; for the beauty and elegance of these shakes, consists in 
their being introduced vith lightness into the melody, without disturbing its rhythmical 
division. The first shake is performed thus: — 




— , j . , 

In the ll*_ n bar oecurs the second of tlie before mentioned . cmbeilishmejjts, the trail- 
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sient or passing shake, whieh consists of a single beat, and is performed as follows: 1. * 

The beats must be powerful and made with a highly raised finger; " 

lit the 16^ and following bars are four shakes, whose auxiliary''. note is elevated by a 
and in the 23$ bar another, whose auxiliary note is depressed by a J prefixed to the h% 



him 



/.i 0 




In the Trio, the short shakes oeenr on slurred notes. Here, also, the effect chiefly de- 
pends on not dwelling too long upon the note shaken, but nevertheless making both. beats 
distinctly heard. The performance is as follows: — 




The shake on A for the little finger, in the 4*. 11 bar, must be praetis cm! with the great- 
est assiduity. * . 

Thr f ive passing shakes, hi the , penultimate bar of each part of the Trio, are per- 
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formed in the way before described. 



« . * 



The 63K d Exercise contains other kinds of shakes^ namely, the double shake in thirds, sixths 
and octaves,- the single shake in double stops; and. the accompanied shake, or shake with , an 
accompanying- part. * ^ . 

The former observations on the single shake are also applicable to the present* in addi- 
tion to which I would here remark that, in double shakes, the beats should be made with 
Hie most perfect equality. Henee, the pupil must not suffer the second, finger to outstrip 
the fourth, but must regulate the beats of the former by those of the latter.He should like - 
wise not attempt to play the double shake quick, until the little finger has acquired sulfjeient 



*<>?: 
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, poner and activity to be able to maintain its beats with the second. As, in double shakes, one is 
frequently beaten with the whole tone and the other vith' the semitone, ( av in the 3 . bar of this 
Kxereise,) particular attention must be paid to purity*- of intonation in tiie employment of the 
shake fingers. The turn, to be in two parts, must often be made in a different Position to 

* ♦ 

Ihut of the shake itself. " (See the 2 I ! d aiid '4^ bar.) The shifting 'of the hand should therefore 

he accomplished as quickly as possible,* in order that the turn may be instantly united, in 

equal rapidity; to the heats of the shake. 

In the SV l bar, where the single shakes in double stops begin, the pupil must be careful 

fo let the' sustained note be hear v d in one continuous sound during the performance- of the. 

shake. ' As to other matters, the form er_ remarks on short shakes are also applicable to the 

present, except that here, on account of their ' increased duration, a greater number of beats 

f nr. three or even four) can be made. The second and fourth of these shakes can only be 

* ' * * * 

played with the little finger; consequently, they require the most diligent practice. 
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In the 9t'» bar be ff j„ s the . most difficoltof all shakes, .viz: that' with' an aeeompanyVng part. 
In this, a double difficulty lias to be . overcome, as neither, the beats of the shake-finger, nor 
yet the progress of the bowing nmst be cheeked or disturbed by. the entry of the accompany- 
ing part._Thc second finger, to be able to stop the C in the accompaniment without hoi,,..- 
raised fro,,, the shake note G, must be so placed o.i .the latter, as almost to touch the a" 

string, that »ith a slight movement it may eover this also .During the rests in the ae - 

oompaniment, the bow must only be slightly raised above . the A string, i„ order that it may 
• he again immediately hronght upon it with little motion, when the accompaniment recon.men 
ees ; _The ,ehange of bow always takes place during the rests in th,e accompaniment; . eon. . 
se<|„e,,tly, the shake is divided into four bowings, the first of whiehY* down- stroke )' In - 
eludes f„„r ^rotchets, the second three, the third, again three, and the last two. How., 
the change of bow may be made nnohserved by the ear, has already .been stated. _ This 
accompanied shake, well executed, should sound as if played by two persons. 
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The. first bar of the second, strain contains a double shako in the sixth, in uhi'*h the first and third 
finder arc exercised in equal beats. The Bh in the upper part, must be stopped vith the second 
f inder, as the first is employed in shaking on, the open sti'ing* J). The turn o( tins shake con _ 
.tains tno notes in the upper part to one. in the under. 



hi* the octave- shale in the 6 V 1 bar, the heats are made mHU the first and fourth finder. 
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In the* aecompaii) ing part of the foregoing Kxercise., .the uoril p\zzivat*> t * ( abbreviated pizz: 
nvpizzic:) sometimes occurs, *hich signifies t that , instead t>f using the hnw/the' mites are to 



— •* * — - „- ■ , 

reeds, the Violin is retained in its usual position. The bow is then grasped and he 

J v., near *.tlie. Jirttybr the* last 'three fingers of "the nVJit hand: the end, of the tlui 

* , • • • 1 , ♦ 



be ^ruriiiecil n >' pinching or pulling the string, as on Jhe Harp or Guitar?. and this is eon-/ 
tinned until contradicted hy the term coll 7 arco (with the bow.) 

. As the pizzicato is frequently used in Orchestra and Quartett playing, here follow the 
necessary* instructions for making, it. ■* . *- „"V 

When only a fox hotes have to ;be played pizzicato and the coll 9 aTco immediately sue- 

held 1 „ 

■ 

thumb being 

placed against the lower edge of the finger-board and the string pulled with the point of 

the. first finger.. — - - , 

15 ti 1 jf„the,; pizzicato* be*«1 -linger duration and the colV_a red. ."preceded by:. a Vestjit is* 

better to., withdraw the VirfKn from, the ehin and 'place its back against the rigfit side of 

« 

the body, supporting it >*ith the right baek-arnu In this case the bow is held as' he- 
fore, /but * instead of the thumb, the* 'first finger is now placed against the finger-board 
(though somewhat . farther from the edfcc) and the string pn|led with the thumb itself. 

For long periods -therefore,** this method . is preferable, to the former; as the pizzicato 
v*ith the thumb, sounds fuller and 'clearer than that with the first finger. 

* *■ 
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The tliird of the before mentioned^ embellishmeiits, (usually indicated hy a sign and sel- 
_dopi written at, length,) is the turn or mordent. s J t ..consists "of . three contiguous^ notes, — 

- • ' s - • * « <«.> - , * 

of which, ^the ^middlemost is that to which the sign is appended, and commences some- 

> * * ^ . • 

times with the upper, and at others with the lower' note. ^Latterly, we have begun to ex- 
press this by the position of the sign; which method is laudable and deserves to be geiie_ 
rally adopted. That sign, therefore, which has the first little hook bent upwards, si io**s thai 
-the 



he turn must commence* with . the upper *note> for Ex: ^ . 




as played. ^ a *^ % 



hut the ^enntrary, that it t must begin .with .the lower note: 



t S • ' 



. . » * . 
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* The' Author, both here atid ut the^ commencement of this section, uses the words tirn and mordknt us syimni- 
moil*. This is incorrect, us the mordent, properly so culled, is *a totulJy different gruff to the turn, uiid ituHrulfd 
1«\ IJn- in.d k wh»r»h ut P. 1*2 is given! to the passing- shake, 9* . The posing shuke itself, muy be se<-n tin oiit-h- 
«tul fln> ir>t htjiil.) is indiruted simply by aa without the- cross"* stroke. Tr: 

•Wlh aUirr utjtei>, the reverse fc of lhis.i» exactly the cuse; l\j implying the Oikkct turn us.il is cuIJril. 
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When the turn stands between two notes, serving* to' connect one with the other, it is then 



played immediately before the' entrance of the second of them, the principal note being a^ain 
added to it as. a fourth note, thus: — * 



Larghetto. 



PP 



as played 




I « » 
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" When the turn is placed over a dot, its fourth note, is brought in upon this dot 'and then 
sustained according to its value. Ex: , i, , * 



t . * 




as played 




* If there are two dots, the turn is then "played just before, the .second ,of them. Ex: **• 



1* 



• j " " - as , Played:., * F 

.... I ,' » .! . . .»* ! " ' V ' - 
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AVhen a mark of transposition is placed above or below; the sign indicating the turn, the np- 
per or loner note is elevated. or depressed accordingly. Ex? 



P 



as played. - 











0 j 



or 




± 



as played. 
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Marks of transposition above and below, affect both^ the auxiliary notes. . 4 Ex: ? > * 

as 
pi ayed 



it 5* ■' 



EE 




or 1/1 I played p 




The turn is always played - quickly, whether in a slow or quick* degrccvof movements but it must 
nevertheless sound clear and be -perfectly equal in its three or four notes, both as regards rapidi- 
ty and power. Correct intonation is here, also > the k first .requisite; therefore, in luakhi^ the turn, 
the essential marks of ti'anspositton which belong to the piece, as well as the accidental ones ad- 
ded' to the sign itself, must be carefully observed. 'The turn is always connected in one stroke 
of the bow with the note above or after 1 which it is placed. 



* » 



or thjt roitimoiioiiijr with tho upper not o; and \jf\ or ^, the invkktko turn , or th.it bog>iiifiiiig* with the luwt-r n»»tc, 
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OI the* embellishments written in small notes* those of most frequent oeeurrenoe ■ arc the lung 
and the short appngjrjutura. The former, in modern compositions, is generally written in notes 
oi the usual size; tint as in more ancient Morks, and still oeeasioitaily in modern ones, it is imti- 
eated in small notes, tite pupil should understand and know how to execute it. Here, therefore, 
follows its explanation. 

» 

Wiien placed before a note which is divisible into tno, equal parts* the appogiriatura receives 
the half of its value. Ex: — * * 



as played. 




or 



v I r t r 




as played. 



* * ■ 

If placed hefore a note followed by a dot, it obtains the full value of the note itseif,*hieh latter 

t ~* ** «. * 

is then brought in upon the 'dot; Ex: : j ~ 



P 



as played 



P 



1 



or 




J- 



as played. 



to 
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"When there are t*o dots, the appog^iatura obtains tlie value of the note, and this then comes in on 
the first dot. Ex: — 



-^r |» 1 * ^" j * I as play***- pi v | p-p 



When, in double stops, an appoggiatura stands before one note only, it and the other note are 
played together. Ex': ' 




played ffi> 4 




Nn^r,?:!* 1 - r d plaid ^^BEpS^== 
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As the appoggiaturu always falls on an accented part of the bar, it is given with greater em- 
phasis than the note before which it stands, with which however it is always united in one how, . 
ing: beeause,as an- appnggiatura, it' belongs to this note, and in it finds its resolution. < ■ 

The short appoggiaturu, (whieh as such, should always be marked with a eross stroke >f, in-order 
to distinguish it from tlie long one,) deprives the note before whieh it stands, of scarcely any of its / 
value. With this note, it 'is* quickly and lightly connected in one bowing. Ex: — 

The following piece is intended to exercise the pupil in the reading and execution of the dif- 

, * - ■■ 

ferent turns, as also of the long and short f appoggiatura. If the foregoing pages have been at- 

teiitively perused, he will know for the most part how it should be played, without farther in- 

struetion. Jhose passages, however, whieh still appeared to . require explanation, 4 are given 

below in small /notes. * ** ' . 




Giuseppe Gaccetta 
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"fill' other embellishments at present in osi», are by modern composers, generally wi'ittcn in 
l.irux* notes and with a regular division of the bar, whereby all misconception is prevented. Hut 
as they are still now and then met with in small notes, it is necessary to make the fo 1 1 owing re- 
marks on the manner of performing them: — ->' . * 

The greater part of them are played very quick; hi order that the note before which they 
stand, or which they are intended to embellish, may lose as little of its value as possible. 11 is, 
however, frequently difficult to determine, from whieh note, (whether the preceding or following,} 
fhc time required lor the performance of the embellishment should be taken: and as no general 
rule can lie given on this head, the most usual of such embellishments are here inserted, and the 
wa\ in which they should be played, shown by a regular division of the bar* 



Andante. 



£ as played. 




3: 
















^ — 








i r r 







as played. 




Allegro mode rata. 




as played 
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Alleg' ro vi race. 




ir 



as played 



Anda nte. 




asr plac ed 




» ' 



All embellishments written in small notes, must not however be performed so quick as the fore- 
going. Sueh as serve to ornament an Adagio or other slow and expressive composition, must be 
played proportiouably slower, according to the character of the piece; for Ex: — 



or 



Adag'io. 
4-& 



as 
played. 



or 



as played. 
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as played. 



or 




^-Z- played. ^ 
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To the class of emheJIishmenls belong also the- tremolo, and the changing 1 of the finder on 

\ * * 

the same note. .<■ . 

'J* he singer in the ' performance of passionate 'movements, or when forcing his voice to 
its highest pitch, produces a certain tremulous sound, resembling the vibrations nf a pow- 
erfully struck bell. This, with, many other peculiarities of the human voice, the Violinist 
can closely imitate. It consists in the wavering of a stopped note, vhich alternately ex_ 
tends a little below and above the true intonation, and is • produced by a trembling mo _ 

* * 

tiou of the left hand in "the direction from the nut to the bridge. This motion, however, 
should only be slight, in order that the deviation' from purity of tone may scarcely be 
observed by the ear, ' x . 

In old compositions this trembling is sometimes indicated by a dotted line or , 

by the word tremolo: but in modern .ones its employment is left entirely to the player, who, 
however, must guard against using it* too t often, and in improper places. In cases cor. 
responding to those in which, as abo/ve stated, this trembling is observed in the singer, 
the violinist may also avail himself of it: hence., it is employed only in an impassioned 
style of playing and in strongly accenting notes ' marked with jz or > • I*ong sus- 
tained, notes may likewise be animated and reinforced by. it; and should a swell from 
1^ *° S introduced on such a note, a beautiful effect is produced by commen- 

cing the • tremolo slowly and/ gradually accelerating the vibrations, in . proportion to 
the increase of power. If a' diminuendo occur on a sustained note, it likewise pro- 
duces a good effect to begin the tremolo quick ami gently decrease ill velocity. 

The tremolo may therefore be divided into four species: — l s ^ the quick tremolo, for 
strongly accented notes: the slow, for the sustained notes in passages of deep pa- 

thos: 3 r .d , the slow commencing and gradually accelerating, for long notes played ores - 
cendoz and- 4*. n , the quick commencing and 'gradually slackening, for such as are played 

diminuendo. The two latter species are difficult and require much practice,, in order 

■ ♦ 

that the vibrations may at all times be accelerated and retarded in a perfectly regular 
manner, and without any sudden change from«slow to quick, or the reverse. 

By. changing the finger upon a note, 'another property of singing is likewise imitated) 
viz: the separation . of two notes on the same, degree of tile stave, caused by pronoun 

ciug a new syllable on ,the seeond of them, both being sung in one breath. 

, ^ « 

Though J the Violinist usually effects* this separation of two equal notes' by a short 
pause in, or a t change of bowing; it Is here accomplished by substituting one finger for 
another w ith a steady continuous motion, of the bow. The hand is therefore so far drawn 
back or pushed forw'ard, until that finger l * which has to relieve the . first, falls naturally on 

V 

its place. Ex: — * 



S 




In this example, the second finger is drawn back from K (+) to in order that the 
fourth may fall on the second K; then the third is pushed forward from 1) (fif) to F, . 



in l 

so that tlu* first may occupy its place: ami lastly, the first is drami hack from K (*) 
to H, that the fourth ma> fall on the second K. ^ 

This gliding "i* *° the before mentioned notes must not however be heard, nor the'' 
passage performed similarly to the following • 




On the' contrary, the change of finder must be made so quick, tlutt the ear may srai ee_ 
1) observe when the first note is left. 

The following Exereise serves for the practice both of this and the tremolo. 

The quid* tremolo is indicated wwvw , the 4 slow wvwv\ , the gradually accelera- 
ting , and the gradually slackening 

After what has been said, the changing of the finger will require no farther explana- 
tion. However, I would here again observe, that the finger which relieves the other, must 
not be pressed down until the hand has assumed that position in which, without being ei- 
ther extended or drawn back, it can command its proper place. 




This Exercise commences with a staccato not hitherto practised by the pupil, viz: thai 
in I) r olv en chords. It is played in a similar manner to that in scale passages, but requires 
the spring of the bow to he still more carefully attended to. 

•v 

Th e embellishments written in small notes in the, and 8^! 1 bar, are perforin ed in the 
wa\ before described ; the first in demi semiquavers, the second in semiquaver triplets. 

* * . l 1 
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In tho latter part of the l^j 1 bar 



j^fj > the second finger is used for the penul- 



timate note, as the major .third from G sharp to H ean thus be stopped truer and nun-c 
easily, than by employing the .third finger: mean while, the hand remains unmoved in thc.2 ( J 
Position. _Jn tho-LS*-^ bar, the Um> D sharps are separated by a ehange of finder. The first 
bcirins f> ami »Hh a sJoh- tremolo, mIhoU becomes gradually quicker until the second 1) sharp 
is arrived at. » 
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The hist four notes of (ho 50V 1 bar are played hi the hail Position. 




Li the 60. bar, at each change of finder the hand is moved down one position. 
, The first half of the tied note B, in tJie 65V 1 and bar, is played crc*. with a 

gradually accelerating tremolo,, and the second half dvm. with a gradual re turning to 
the slow tremolo. ! 



Finally, I must still mention an embellishment ' which is often introduced by many Viol- 
inists, but only for the purpose of dissuading from it, or at least of warning against its 
frequent use, viz* the beating on a sympathetically sounding string in sustained notes. The 
pupil will have observed, that the open string vibrates by sympathy, when the unison, the 
octave, or the fifth of the same is sounded. Now, if this string be touehed by one of the 
fingers, its sympathetic sound ceases, but as soon as the finger is raised,it again eommeii- 
ces; and this frequently - repeated, produces the beating which I here caution against: for 
it easily becomes a habit, and, if frequently introduced, is then very disagreeable. 

It may perhaps be used on the three harmonic notes .J? as these cannot be 

animated by any tremolo. On these, therefore, it is produced by touching the open 
string next below. 
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In the ioilouhig Exercise, (the Tern a con l^ariazioni , J all that the pupil has learned ami- 
practised separately in the preceding' sections, is now reproduced in a connected form»a'f- 
ter tlie uiainier of brilliant Concerto - pieces. < • • , 

As the unusual bowings taught in the ll- 1 Section are he re employed in new and more 
'difficult passages, they will at first* present fresh difficulties to the pupil, which . how- 
ever, by diligent and judicious practice, together with strict attention to the former and 
present directions,, he vill speedily overcome. 

AVhere t*o different bowings are given in the Variations; as before,— the one. above 
the notes is played first, and the lower one on the repetition of the strain, 

;ihe greatest attention must still be paid to the prescribed bowings, fingering, trcnio- 
los, and all other' marks of expression. . ^ . * - f 
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In the first bar of the Theme, the bow is placed elose to the nut upon the string*, and 
drawn down to the middle of its length for the first two notes* then the third note re- 
cieves a short, but light up -bow, and afterwards the second 'haJf of the down -stroke is 

* 

used for the last note. These remarks apply also to the np-bow in the second bar, and 
to all other bars similarly marked. The theme must be played dolee; that is, in a soft 
and ..ingratiating manner. * 



* r, 



fjiut is # a simple melody with Variations, which at each repetition is more richly embellished, yet so as not 
entirely to Jose its resembl m^o to the original. * * ■ . 
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. Li the l»t variation, the- nhole hon- is « se d throughout, uith the exception of the last bar 
but one, .here the throe starred notes are take., with third-part bowing. J n the second - 
Kind «f h«Hing,thc slurred and tfetaehed notes must be well distinguished ' 
Concerning the three kinds of bowing i„ the 2«d Variation, I refer to , the' remark* made 
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The first two bars of the Variation are* smartly detached ,(martele.) The slurred notes 
of the follow nig bars, must, «as already observed in the Exercise on Octave _ pass ages, be played 
with a perfectly equal division, dwelling the requisite length of time on the first of each two 
notes. On the repetition of the strain, the bowing in the first bars is better made piano 
than forte, as it is impossible to prevent the shifting of the hand from being heard. This 
however can easily he avoided in the following (V'iotti's) method of bowing, which there- 
fore admits of all degrees of power. The first bowing is made, with a very slight motion 
of the hand.— — The second strain is' at first played with the bowing taught at N£ 8 in 
the 54 U 1 Kxereise. At the repetition, (which^oii account of the change in the notes, was obli- 
ged to he written over again,J attend strictly to the prescribed fingering. 
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The sU 1 Variation is to be played piu fewfr>,(sloMer).The first six notes are most conveniently taken in 
•the half Position. At the skips in the third bar, the pupil must bear in mind what has previously been said 
about: gliding from one note to another. In gliding down from the upper harmonic E to the G sharp, the 
little finger must press the string firmly on the finger-board. That this gliding from one note to an- 
other should never degenerate into a whining kind of sound, has already been observed. 
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The Variation, Allegro modern to, (moderately quick,) must be played *ith boldness and energy. The 
triplets at the beginning, as they occur on the m i accented parts of the bar, shonld,according to rule, 
be commenced vitii tin; up-bon; here, ho never, they are marked with the down-bow, as with this,thcas- 
centling figure* can be brought out clearer and also more energetic. The contrary takes p la cc 



,h<J word KlfrVKK U mcMnt <x pdhsu^o formed of simil.ir groups of notes. Tb 



in; 



uhen the figure deseends,as at the beginning of the 2 l I d strain, where it is commenced witiuthe up-bow. 

In the second, bar of .the 7H 1 Variation, the pupil is introduced to 'a new doublershake, in which 
the under part commences shaking' later than the upper one. In addition, ih ere fore, to the form- 
er remarks on the double shake, it is still neeessary to "observe, that the shake begins in both 
parts with the principal note, and that the uniformity in the beats of the upper shake, must not 
he interrupted by the entry of the second. 
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Tho8_ Variation consists ohicfiy of passages of tenths, in which the bow has to leap over one 
string. To do this clearly is very difficult and inquires persevering practice, commencing in the 
slowest; time. The bow should not be raised in leaping over the string, but,whilst standing still,- 
vhieh, as before stated, it does at the marttle' after' every i.oto,_ should sink down from the 
lower to the upper string over the intermediate one, and 'without putting this-lattcr into vibra- 
tion. At the plaee where this leaping over the intermediate string ceases, and a quieter motion: 
of the bow begins, the pupil inust especially guard against hurrying. • - 

The direction for the 9*" Variatioii to be .played con espressione (with' expression) may 
appear superfluous, as a Solo-part ought never -to be performed without due regard to this 
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particular: here, hovevcr, is, implied a heightened degree of expression, at once 'both refilled 
ami full of soul. 

As the most delicate management o£ the bow is required for a eorrect and expressive delivery of 
tins Adagio, the pupil should again read over the remarks made on the 51** Exercise in See: XI. 
. But above all, he mustlpay the greatest attention to the change of bow, as a single alteration oft Me 
up and doHii strokes would spoil the whole — Moreover, the shades of f> and f must be strictly 
>' observed, and the length of the bow as well as the rapidity with *hieh it should be drawn, regulated 
according to them. The strictest time must^also be preserved, when ihe accompaniment, as i> Hie 

9 

'. Vase here, consists of uniform notes or fibres. 

J — 
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gina! decree of movement; that is. Andante. 

The llU 1 and last Variation presents less difficulty in regard to boning, than in regard to 
the left hand; as the frequent • change of Position renders it very difficult to play all the 
notes Mith perfeet equality. The pupils endeavours must therefore b<>* par tifMilarly directed 
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innards this object, the teacher accompanying' him throughout in the. strictest time. 

Here, whole bowings are constantly employed, whether eight, sixteen, or thirty-two notes are 
required to be played in one stroke. In these, , as frequently observed, the most equal division 
oi the bow must be attended to. 
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Coda, (addition,) is the free -conclusion of a piece of luiisic; consequently, in a set of Varia- 
tions, as here, it is one *hich is no longer constructed on the Theme. In this ease, the princi- 
pal future of the last Variation is generally more developed, and thus a more satisfactory eoii- 
ehiNioii is ^i\en to the piece, than would have been produced hy ending with the Variation iUoii\ 



END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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(Xv Delivery or Style lv general. 



By "style or delivery is signified the manner in which tlie singer or player performs what 
has been invented and written down by the composer. This, if confined to a faithful rendering 
of the same, as expressed by notes, signs and technical terms, is called a correct style; but 
if the performer, by additions of his own, be capable of intellectually animating the work> so • 

(hat the hearer may be led to understand and < participate in the intentions of the composer, it 

* j. 

is termed a fine style, in which correctness, feeling and eleganee/are equally united. 

-« , » 

A fine style of performance must naturally be preceded by a correct style; to this, therefore, 

relates the greater part of what has been taught in the foregoing sections:but as these like- 
wise contain all the technical expedients requisite for a fine style, it only remains in this 
place, to point out their application. 

The whole doctrine of fine style is however, confined to this; namely, the capability of 

discerning the character of the piece performed, and of seizing its predominating expres- 
si on and transfusing the same into the performance. This, which elevates a correct to 
a fine style, is entirely a natural gift, which may indeed be awakened and eultiva - 
ted, but can never lie taught. 

An enumeration of all that belongs to a correct style is here inserted, in order that 
the pupil may judge whether he has perfectly attained it, and so qualified himself for the 
cultivation of a fine style. . ' 

To a correct style belongs: — l*t true intonation; an exact division of the several 

m embers of the bar according to their duration; a strict keeping of the time, without 

rilher hurrying or drag'giug; an exact observance of the . prescribed shades of forte 

and piano, as well as 5 J/ of the bowings, slurs, turns, shakes 6^c> 

I' or a fine style, in addition to the preceding, the following technical expedients are re 
quired: — l_ l . a more refined management of the bow, both with regard to the quality and 

\ 
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intensity of toiie^ from the strong* or even coarse, to if\c soft and fluty, l as also, in 

p articular, to the accentuation and separation of musical phrases; the artificial posi- 

tions, which are not employed on account of their facilitating the performance, hut for the 
sake of expression and tone,; to which may be added, the gliding from one note to another, 
and the changing of the finger on the same note; the tremolo in its four degrees; 

and the accelerating of the time in furious, iiilpetuous and passionate passages,~as well 

as the slackening of it in such as are of a tender, doleful or melancholy cast. 

But all these means of expression conduct only to a fine style, when good taste watches 
over their application, and when the soul of the performer directs the bow and animates the 
finger. When, therefore, the pupil has so far advanced as in some degree to have overcome 
the mechanical difficulties of playing, it will then be time to cultivate ' his taste and awaken 
his sensibility. This will be best effected by affording him frequent opportunities of hearing* 
good music, as well as celebrated * singers and instrumentalists; the teacher, at the same 
time directing his attention to the beauties of the composition, and also to the means of 
expression en: ployed by the singer or player in order to work upoii the feelings of the 
auditor. 



SECTION' II. 

* 

On the: Delivery or Style of, performing Concertos. 

The Concerto being in tended for performance before an audience in a large room and with 
a numerous Orchestral accompaniment, requires, above all things, to be given with a grand 
and powerful tone. This, however, by no means excludes the more delicate shades of playing, 
as the Violin possesses the peculiarity of making even its softest tones heard at a consi- 
derable distance. In Concerto-playing, therefore, the performer may avail himself of every 
modification of forte and piano of which the Violin is susceptible. 

As the essential object of Concerto -playing is to display the ability of the performer, an 
entire command over all technical difficulties is indispensable. The pupil, therefore,should 
not venture on the public performance of a Concerto or other Solo.pieec, until he has so 
thoroughly practised it, that its success cannot be affected by such outward circumstan- 
ces as, great heat in the room, the . einbarrasment usually attendant on a first appearance 
in public, or an unyielding accompaniment. 

It is not however sufficient barely to conquer difficulties, they must also be performed 
with elegance and apparently without exertion; for then only, will the hearer experience a 
perfect and undisturbed delight from the performance. 

To the highest mechanical perfection in Concerto-playing, must therefore be united an 
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expressive delivery, as, without this, the most brilliant execution *ill only meet with eolii 

• * -_~ ■> ** ' ' * • 
admiration , never with hearty applause. ... < 

* < 

In order to call forth such applause, a composition full of feeling- and genius is required. 
Hence, in selecting a Concerto fur public 'performance,, the pupil 'must be careful to fix on . 
one which not only affords itim_aii opportunity of displaying his talent, but also possesses 
sufficient intrinsic merit to satisfy the most cultivated ear, without reference to. the abi- 
lities of the player.* . t ... . r 

As the application of the means of expression to a fine style* (enumerated in the foregoing 
Section,) cannot be taught by rules and precepts, but only by examples; I have furnished 

4 * 

the pupil with such in the following pages, by indicating the style of performance of two 
^cll ki lown Cono.ertos, as near as this could .be done by notes, signs, and technical terms: 
where this was found insufficient, a detailed explanation has been given. 

By strictly^ attending to all these, signs and directions, the pupil will assuredly arrive at 
the due expression of these Concertos, provided he has been gifted by nature with the ca- 
pability of acquiring a fine style. 

But, before commencing the study of the above, he should observe what^here follows: — 
ist Every period which begins with a whole bar, or with an accented part of a bar, must, 
according to rule, be commenced . with a down-bow: those periods, on the contrary, which 
begin vith introductory notes, or with an unaccented part of a bar, must be commenced with 
an up -bow. Whenever an exception to. this general rule occurs, jt is signified by the i*ord 
tire or yousse. In other cases, the bow is regularly drawn backwards 'and forwards ac- 
cording to the prescribed kinds of bowing^ 2 J The appoggiaturas are all short* the -long 

ones t found in the original, being , here written* in full-sized notesy according to their value. 

. > , > * 

To each Concerto, an accompaniment has been added for the* teacher. V 



The reason why the public favor has, of late, been almost entirely transferred from the works brought forward 

by Solo -players to the Symphony, in ay be accounted for from the circumstance, that the majority of the Concerto* 

now heard, are so extremely dull and unmeaning-, that they cannot possibly bear** comparison with the' classical 

Symphony. Let the Virtuoso make choice of a masterly composition, and his, performance .will -then * not only rre- 

•ate the like interest as the Symphony, but will even present an additional aliraction, through the exhibition of his 

talent. .'The generality of Solo -players, however, not feeling* the necessity of really good compositions, invariably 
** • • t»**" * 

select- suoh only as they hope to astonish with} being* either too idle to practice with perseverance the dif'fieul- 

ties which they probably find in distinguished Concerto-pieces j or unable to withstand the vanity of performing 

Concertos of their own manufacture, consisting of plagiarisms from works which they have incessantly practised 

meanly strung" tog-ether, and therefore devoid of all g-enius and inspiration, even thoug-h they may have .b e'en ar. 

ranged and instrumented by an experienced musician. That the public, after having once become sensible of 

the beauties of a classical Symphony, must necessarily turn from such compositions with disgust, (even when 

performed by a, talented Virtuoso,} can be very easily imagined. * * * 1 
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\R0 D ES S E VEN TH COjVCEKTO Op.9. 
First ^//t'oTO. First Solo. 



The first Allegro of this Concerto Ikis a serious, c-levated^nd, in the tlieme or subject and its repe- 
titious somewhat melancholy character. II requires to be played with a round, full tune, and, in mai 0 
passages, with great emotion ; though, on the whole, in a tranquil and dignified manner. 
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The first fifteen bars,(with the exception of the concluding notes of each period of four bars,) are 
played with as long strokes of the bow as possible. At the forte, the bow is carried close to the 
bridge, and Its whole length passed across the string with an equally strong pressure; the changes, 
in bowing must be made so quickly, that no diminution of power, much less a break or interruption be- 
tween the notes,may be observed. In those places where the power is intended to be diminished, f 
the bow is removed farther from the bridge. For the concluding notes of the first three periods,on- 
iy half the bow must be used; during the .erotehet rest, therefore, the remaining half is pushed on a- 

hove the string, and afterwards the bow is again ' applied close at the nut At the first six notes 

of the 14.*! 1 . bar, the bow is pushed half way up; then a very short down-stroke is taken for the last 
note, and the second half of the bow used for the first two notes of the following bar. —The pas- 
sage in semiquavers commencing at the .bar, is played with the upper half of the bow, as 
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long strokes being taken as a steady back-arm will admit of. In order that the^hakes might' be 
full and brilliant, half the value of the preceding note has been added to that upon whieh the shake 
is made The last four "notes of the 19*i« bar, are again taken with the vholo how.__ The shake in 

the 23V. bar must commence slow and be gradually accelerated The. division of the bow in the 

25 J bar, is precisely similar to that in the 14*!' bar The second half of the 88 t n and 30* bar 

u.ust be so' played as slightly to augment the duration of the first notes beyond their exaet value, 
con. pen sating for the time thus lost, by a quicker performance of the ''following uotes.(This style 
of playing is called tempo rubalo.) Hut this acceleration of the time must be gradual, aiid 
correspond with the -decrease of poner. A considerable length of bow should be used for the 
first notes, in order that the latter ones may be very soft. 
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The shakes in the 31^ bar, ,„„st he played with a full, round touej l»"t not be dwelt upon so long, 
as to oblige the two follouing notes to be hurried. 1 The G sharp in the 32'i' 1 bar, marked 

'must be . given with as strong an emphasis as possible.- The 86*!' bar is to be played - : 
/>o<« ntardando (with a slight retardation); that js, in a gradually slower degree of move- 
ment.. The term a tempo, in the 38<2' bar, implies that the ordinal degree of movement ii hero 
ai;..n, to be res.nned._ The somihreves in the 38<J',3<>L",46'2'& 47»« bar, must be played-vith a 
uniform strength of tone, ajid be closely connected to each other. - 
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The 53-^ and tno following bars, are played as In rid as possible, using only the half bow with a 
steady baek-arin._i_ The staccato notes in the down -bow, at the 54^ bar, must be very smartly 
detached, so as to form a stronger contrast with the jfjp of the 56ti* bar. _* In the 58*! 1 and 
60™ bar, the ninth note (G natural) should be dwelt upon a little, and the lost time regained 

by increasinu; the rapidity of the following notes, The semiquavers in, the and 62*1$ bar, 

must he detached in a very short and abrupt manner; bearing- in mind what has been previously sail! 
respecting the wartele'Tlw notes forming' the scale of B in the 63Vi* bar, must be perfectly equal both 
in ii u i»er and rapidity. f 
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1 The melody from the 65i n to tlie 80i n bar requires to be played vith great expression, *hich the 
pupil vill not faiL to do, if he carefully follows the prescribed signs. _The first four bars of the 
passage commencing at the 80U 1 bar, must be played extremely loud, in order that the contrast 
*ith the piano of the 84*? bar may be the more striking. The six notes of the broken chord 
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must all he. clearly heard. The last two quavers of the 8ll* & 83^ bar are to be slightly pro- 
longed, yet so as not to occasion any marked difference in the time.- At the triplets in the 85*- 

* * * 

bar, the bow is gradually pushed up to the nut, in order that its' whole length may be used for 
the doHii-stroke in the bar. 



» 
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SKCOM) SOJ-O. 

TJio introductory note is boned close at .the nut, and the three following' mini ins are separated 
from each other by short rests. At* the third minim, the bow, for the first time, is drawn donn to 
the point, and then' again instantly applied close at the 1111 1, to the lower G sharp. For the last 
three notes Of the broken chord,a whole bow is taken; then, on the first ilonhle-stop, it is . drami 
half way down, and after a short up-stroke f the remainder of its length is used for the third dun 
bte-stop._ The first note of the 9t! 1 bar must be given nith a gradual increase of p oner, yet not 
so much as to prevent the following staccato from being played still louder. The greatest loree 




must be reserved for the first note of -the lO*! 1 bar; On commencing the staccato, becarc^ 

fill not tn give a pressure to the preceding note, for although iU cer tail dy assists the tripping 

of the how in the staccato, it is, nevertheless, faulty in the extreme. The f>p of the VZ 1 ! 1 

bar, is played like ali pianissimo passages, at a great distance from the bridge The pe- ' 

riod from, the 17™ to the 20^ bar, is at first played very loud and piquant, but, on the repetition, 

as soft aiid delicate as possible The passage from the 29 t h to the 39^ bar, is played as 

strong as possible, with half bowings. For the four F sharps in the 38*1'' bar, the bow must be 
raised a little. above the strings, and thai thrown upon it- with force close at the point; but so, v 
that no trembling of the bow-sticJc may be eaiise^i thereby. * 
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The melody commencing 1 at the 401! 1 bar, must lie given vith pouer and emotion. The seiniqna- 
\t vs in the 55 L' 1 a»*d three folio Hiiitf bars, are played vith a flat bo*% and as long* strokes as 
the' back -arm uhcn kept steady will permit.* The war tele in the 591! 1 bar then comes out the 
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shorter and more piquant. The first note of each of the semi quaver -triplets in the bar, must be 
dnelt upon a little, and the triplets themselves be so connected together, that not even the 
shortest rest may be observed between them. 
To the following passages apply the remarks which have been made on similar ones in the first 
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consists, in the Major, of a graceful melody, w hi eh must be performed in a simple, unassn m ing,yct feel- 
ing style. The •Minor, which is played throughout on tiie G string*; is of a more passionate character, and % 
in nst tJi ere fore be delivered with greater emotion, by means of a fuller tone and an increased rapidity of 
the tremolos. " 



; The smooth*' gliding from one note to another, must not onfy take place upwards, as in the first bar from 
G to Ki but also downwards, as in the same bar. from C to the open K, and in the fotlowhig,from GtoB. 
{ The introductory notes of the several periods, are all played with short bowings near the nut. 
The shal.e in the 26-* bar commences slowly, and is then gradually accelerated. 
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The RO^DO 

lias a spirited character, fanciful and melancholy in its theme* and must be played in a lively and 

energetic maimer, though at the same time also with elegance The introductory notes commence 

with a do wi i -stroke, close at the point of the bow\ For the first three slurred notes of the 1 S J 
whole bar, the half of the bow is taken, then a short down-stroke for the C, and afterwards the 
second hall of the bow' is used* for the two quavers. The bar is performed in like manner, 

hut with the d own. bow; and the ii 1 ^ again as the first. The last note of each of these bars, 

marked with < and a tremolo, must be given with as strong an emphasis as possible. 

The gliding upwards from E to A in the bar, must not be done too suddenly; and attherfu/f: 
the bow is gradually withdrawn from the bridge. The three, following bars are played with a soil 
and ingratiating Kind of tone, the notes being -less forcibly accented than in the first threo 
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bars marked ?nf.: — At the three shirred notes of the l^and 18**} bar, the bow must be kept 
back as much as possible, that the performer may again return to the point of the bow at .the 
detached notes .which immediately follow — The gliding of the. finger both upwards and downwards, 

in the 28™ S^and 30*^' bar, must be distinetJy heard The four semiquavers in the 31 s * bar, 

are played very short. For the following strokes, tho whole bow is taken; but in the 34*l* r bav, 
only the half bow.__In the 38**} bar, a strong pressure is given to the first note of each triplet. 
The F sharp of the 39*2} bar, is somewhat dnelt iipon,and the .following five notes played a little quick 7 
cr, so as to regain the lost time— In the 44$ and 45*!} bar,* the last of the three slurred notes must 
be strongly marked, using however but little bow in so doingjn order that at the three dctaehed notes, 
the point of the bow may, as much as possible, be again returned to._The scales in the 46*l l and following 
bars, must be performed in a round and smooth maimer, and the power greatly auirni on ted at the latter 

i * < ^ 
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'Mir melody commencing after the pause,is played in a light and elegant maimer, but the passage at 

the WlJ 1 bai\»ith a powerf ul, Hat bov, and as long strokes as a steady back-arm will permit The 

shakes in the bar must' be tolerably dueU upon, and the notes of the following scale snf_ * 

firiently qniokcMieii so as to "con elude the bar in the right time The four F sharps hi the 78 Ij 1 

** and jy*l l bar, must also be duett upon in an equal degree, and the tremofos played very distinctly. 
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For the notes marked > in the 83*!^ and three f owning, bars, a much longer boning* is used than for 
uny of the others, so as to play alternately in the middle and at v the point of the bow. 

The crotchets vith tremolos in the 88*-!* and 89 l n bar, must be strongly aeeeitted.'In the 90^ bar, the 
diminuendo commences at once with the ritardando, and the original degree of movement is. resu- 
i tied at the three introductory notes of the theme . * .* 
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The •Major must bo played a little slower ant! very melodiously; consequently, with long* flat bow. 
ing*. The voco piii lento, in particular, must lie given with a very fuJl and noble tone. 

From the 3l s S to the 38 v baivthc perforiiianee must be delieate and .ingratiating, and .the bow 
Kept at a distance from the bridge. 

At the passage beginning at the 38**} bar, the time is again quickened. 

The three slurred notes in the 40L n and 41** bar; and particularly the first of them, must be 
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duelt upon rather longer than their value requires, and the three following detached notes playj 
cd just as much quicker. / 

The 42 1 !* 1 bar is distinguished from the 381*1, by placing the accent on the second note, which 
before fell upon the first. 

The two slurred notes (G sharp and A) of the and following bars, must each time be strong, 

ly accented with as long an up-bow as the down-bow employed for the first four notes of 
each bar. in a similar maimer must be marked allelic notes of this passage to *hieh the si^n - > 
is attached. 

507 7 




At the pp of the 57^ bar, the bow must be very far removed from the bridge. 

Front the 65L n bur, a repetition of a former part of the movement occurs; but here it is to be ob- 
scried, that the 6'6*L n bar differs : i'rom the 8f)!j l in the first Solo, in that uow only two, instead of 
(niir note's, must he marked by a longer and more powerful stroke of the bow. Consequently, as 
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three long iip.strokes now succeed each othcr/it is impossible to avoid extending- to the middle of 
the Ih,h or even farther, at the concluding note of the passage in /the 67*_ h bar. At the following 
i est, therefore, the bon must be drawn back above the strings, and then again applied elosc at 
the point. 
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The Authors .V;a~7'h Co,vcerto.(oo:55.) 



The character of the first Allegro is serious, but impassioned;that of the Adagio, mitrf and serene; 

.1. • 
ami th at of the Rondo, agitated and impetuous — The first movement must he played >*ith a full, 

round tone, and una bating vigor; the melody very smooth and connected, and, the passages Mith fire 
•and animation: the Adagio with mildness and tranquility, except in impassioned passages; the theme 
of* the Rondo melodiously; the following 'Solo in B m two r and the corresponding one in F major 
villi extreme ar do ur, amounting almost to wildness; but the middle subject in a calm and ingrati- 
ating style. ♦ * * 

As the technical performance of the prescribed marks of expression in Rode s Concerto and sel 
veral of the foregoing Kxcrcises, has been fully pointed out in the explanatory observations, it may 
be reasonably inferred that, by this" time, the pupil has no need of such assistance: here, there- 
fore, all remarks have .been omitted. The pupils attention, however, must now be redoubled, in order 
that no such marks, nor any indications of the .fingering -or of the positions,roay be overlooked. 

In this Concerto", the^time remains unchanged throughout an entire movement. Indeed, the com- 
•positious of the Author, very seldom require an acceleration or a retardation of the time in or - 

m 

der to enhance the expression. This, generally speaking, is only necessary in such compositions as 
are not of a uniform construction and have not been imagined in one regular degree of move- 

ment. The pupil, therefore, should rarely have recourse to this means of expression; and even v 

'when prompted by his feelings to employ it, he should observe moderation, that the unify of the 
composition might not- be destroyed by a degree of movement wholly dissimilar to that first adop- 
ted. . - ,/ - * * * . 



Chosen on account of its aff or ding the pupil an opportunity of practising several difficulties which arc not to be 
met with in the preceding 1 Conrerto; as chromatic scalos, double -stops, staccato passages &ci 



L. SPOHR S*' NlXTH CorfCER TO. 



Allegro J — 126. 
Solo. . 
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OA* THE JMJsTJsTER OF b'TCDri.VK AT Eh 
COA'CENTO COMPO&ITKLWS. 



If all solo- parts were as accurately marked as the preceding Concertos, tlio style of performance 
Mould he easily ascertained without any explanation, lint the indication of the marks of expression 
in most of the published Violin compositions, although improved of iate/js still very faulty and in. 
complete; arising either from the negligence of the composer, or from the carelessness of the en- 
graver and reviser, who pay too little attention to this matter. 

In the majority of Concerto pieces therefore which the pupil attempts, he will have* to ascertain 
the marks of expression which have been omitted "by the composer, and to supply the indication of 
them, himself. „ 

In doing this, he should proceed in the following maimer: — 

As the notes must first be practised, he should primarily seek for the most favourable Positions 
for vanquishing the difficulties of the left hand, and mark them down. This being done* he must, 
v hi 1st playing, endeavour to ascertain the best division of the bow for the performance of the 
various traits of melody, and the most effective kinds of bowing for the passages. Kc must next 
consider how the performance can be enriched and the expression heightened by the artificial 
positions* and that which belongs to them, [viz. the changing of the finger on a note, and the gli- 
ding from- one note to another,) by the judicious use of tremolos, and by still finer shades of- 
forte and piano -than the composer has introduced. When all this has been ascertained and in- 
dieated, the whole must then be practised with the utmost perseverance, until the highest finishes 
well as the most refined and heart-felt expression is brought into the performance. 

Of all tli e foregoing requisites, however, a good, division of the how is the most essential for a 
fine deli very j and yet, from, the great variety in musical phrases, no special directions can be 
given for it. All that can be said in general on this head, consists in the following:— it* In forte 
passages, a more frequent change of bow*must take place, than in piano ones: 2'!^, for single 
notes, as also for the conclusion of such phrases as are to terminate very delicate Jy, the domi-how 
is taken; but, for all notes, scales, and other figures, to be played crescendo, the up-bow is more 
suitable: S^^Uw up-bow is likewise employed for all final notes of broken chords and scales, 
when they 'are required to be strongly accented. "Where these and similar remarks are inapplicable, 
then, 4r£ in aecordance with -the, old rule, the up-bow must be used on the unaccented parts,and the 
down-bow on the accented parts of the bar, and, as often as possible, each bar commenced with the 
down- bow and finished with the up-bow. - 

On account of the scantiness of these directions, the pupil will, at first, be obliged to yield, for 
the most part, to that routine of playing which he* "Hill already have acquired by a strict obser- 
vance of the several marks contained in the preceding compositions. From these, and from a eontpa- 
rison with similar works already practised, he must not only ascertain the best division of the bow, 
but also the proper places for the application of all other means requisite for a fine style, until 
such time as he shall be guided entirely by his own taste and feeling*. . . « 

The pupils' labours will be facilitated, by comparing the foregoing solo-parts with the printed co- 
pies of the 'tno Concertos, and carefully observing the additions which have been made for the ex - 
act indication of the style of performance. 
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(XV THE DELIVKRV OR Sry/.E OF PERFORMING 

Q UA R T K T T S . ^ 



A now species at Quartett has latterly been invented, in which the first Mnlin perf orms the snlu - 
part, and the other three instruments merely an accompaniment. In order "to distinguish composi- 
tions of this kind from genuine Quartetts,they are termed Solo-qnartetts (Quatuors b villa ns). 
They are designed to give the Solo -player an opportunity oi displaying" his talent in small musi- 
cal assemblies, and they therefore belong, in so far as regards their performance, to the cate- 
u*"ry of Concerto-pieces^ hence, all that has been said of the performance of Concertos in the 
foregoing seetions ? is applicable not only to these, but to all similar Solo-compositions *ith a 
three. or four part accompaniment, (as Variations, Pot-pourris &c.)with the single exception, that 
here, in a smaller space and with a weaker accompaniment, the tone of the instrument must not 
be drawn out to the fullest power, and all roughness in playing, which is .lost in a Concert room 
on account of the distance of the audience, must be most carefully avoided. 

' The genuine Quartett demands quite a different. style of performance. In such, it is not in- 
tended that any single instrument should predominate, but that all should alike enter into the 
idea of the composer and render the same intelligible. The first Violinist, therefore, should not 
aim at distinguishing himself above the others, cither by peculiar strength of tone, or by his 
style of delivery; he ought rather to unite cordially with them, nay, even to be subordinate, in 
passages where he has not the principal melody. 

As the stylo of delivery should always proceed from the idea and spirit of the composition, 
the Solo-player must, in Quartett playing, lay aside his peculiar manner of performing Solos, 
and accommodate himself to the character of the Quartett under performance. Until he can do 
this, he niil neither succeed in clearly depicting the character of the several movements of the 
Quartett, nor in marking the difference of style in the works'of our classical Quartett wt iters. 

Tli*p pupil will perceive from this, that although probably less mechanical skill is required 
for the perfect delivery of the Quartett than for the Concerto, it nevertheless demands other 
qualifications which can be more readily dispensed with in the latter; especially a higher de- 
gree of sensibility, a more refined taste, and a knowledge of composition.* 

If then these qualifications, collecth cly, first produce a finished Quartett player, so nothing is 
more calculated to impart and perfect them, than a diligent performance of Qnartetts themselves. 



If the pupil has not already entered upon the study of Composition, it is now high time that he should do so. 

; Al'THORS RK1ARK. 

For this purpose the Translator beg-s to recommend the following works published by Moss 1 ! 6 CoCKH &Ci?,as boingtho 
best in the English language. 

Hamilton's Miniature Course- of Harmony & Composition, consisting- of f ive Catechisms, us under t s. d. 

1. On llarjnony and Thorough Bass* \ v 

2 • On Counterpoint, Melody &c 4 . <? , O , 

3 . On D ouble Countorpoin I & Fugue ^ . (). 

4-. On ; the Art of writing- J'<»r alt Orchestra \'r _ [ 2.1). 

•b . On the invention, exposition, development, und concatenation of Musical Ideas S A). 

AI.BUKCUTSBKKCKRK Complete Thcioreticjl Works, translated from this l»±>t German Edition by A.Merrick Esq. 

' with the remarks of M.Chor on the French Editor, 2 Vol> 8X° 

ChkiubinIS Course of Counterpoint and Fugue, second Edition, 2 Vols: 8-° 1.11.6. 

and lastly:- Carjl Czkrsvs School of Practical Composition, in 3 Vols: folio Op: filit) i.M.fc. 
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The pupil should therefore lose jio opportunity of joining* in a good Quartett. He ought, hnV*ewr, 
to eonuiieiiee *ith the second Violin, and learn, at first, the difficult art of accompanying. This con- 
sists in tlie facility of agreeing with the first Violin"* in all points, as eiosely % as possible; for in - 
stance, in the poucr of tone, in the slight changes of thne^ which the first Violinist may possibly 
introduce, as also in tlie deli very of passages of imitation, should any such occur in the 'second 
part: further, in the strictest adherence to the prescribed bowings and slurs, as well as* to the Va- 
rioiis shades. of jp and f, without however rendering the* latter shrill and prominent, unless the 
passage expressly demands ' it. . 
The pupil .having tlius prepared himself by accompanying for some time, and having become ac- 
quaintcd with tlie true style of Quartett music/ may then feel desirous of trying the first Violin : 
at the commencement, however, it is absolutely necessary that he should previously mark, and 
study his part, exaetly as in the case of a Coneerto-pieee. 
Our most esteemed Quartett composers were no Violinists, or at least not sufficiently acquaint*- 

ed with the mechanism of playing; henee, the indication of the bowings, artificial positions &e, 

.- » *• 

is, in general, even more imperfect in their Quartetts .than in their Concertos, and must there- 

fore be necessarily supplied by the performer. But in so doing 1 , still greater eare and conside- 
ration are requisite, than with Concertos,- as here, the object is not to display the talent of the 
Violinist, but to eall into life the ideas of the composer. The Quartett player must likewise be se- 
ry cautious in the application of the other means of expression resorted to in Solo-playing, since 
the, e?isemble may be easily destroyed, and the meaning of the eomposer perverted. Only such pe- 
riods in wtueh he has a decided Solo -part, and the other, -instruments merely an accompaniment, 
can he be allowed to embellish in the ordinary manner of Solo pieees. In order, therefor e,to be 
able to mark a Quartett correctly, it is necessary either" to examine it in Score, or to become 
intimately acquainted with it, by hearing it frequently' performed. j 

A scrupulous indication of the bowings, Positions &c, as .described above, must precede the per- 
formance of each Quartett, until the pupil has acquired the facility, whilst reading the notes, of 
ascertaining' also the best divisions of tlie bow, as -well as the application of other means caleu- 
lated to enhance the delivery^ This, the pupil will. at first naturally accomplish in a coarse and or- 
dinary manner, but, in' proportion as his taste becomes refill ejl and his knowledge of the art in- 
creases/he must continue to perfect him s el fj until, at length, he arrives at tlie most finished style 

of playing. . . >w 

* » . . 

S ' E € T I Q JV° V. . 
Ojy Ohchkhtral playing and on Accompanying. 

\ — ■ r _ 

Orchestral playing differs principally from Concerto and Quartett playing, in that the same part is 
-performed by several together; Each player must therefore endeavour to agree as much as possible' 
vtth the others, in intonation;— in tlie timing of the several members of the bar/-in the accentuation 
of the same; — in the performance of the prescribed shades of jp and f; — . and finally, in. the divi- 
sion of the bow. 

As regards the intonation, it must be perfectly true; hence, the more each individual performer 
aims at this, the surer will -he be of * agreeing with the others. 

• The timing of the several members of the bar according to their duration, must, in Orchestral plac- 
ing, be strict in the extreme, or unity could not possibly exist amongst the performers. Conse- 
quently, the tempo rubato, (that is, the tarrying upon one or more notes,) which in Solo- playing, 
is frequently productive of great effeet, cannot here be permitted. 



I he accentuation must, on the whole, be confined to tlie strong parts of the h^r. UHier accents used 
in Solo-playing, in order to render the performance more piquant, are here inadmisMbleiunless, in-, 
deed, they are expressly indicated, and intended to be performed by all. 

In like manner, the Orchestral player must content himself with the prescribed indications of -p 
and f , and not arbitrarily add other modifications of loud and soft, as in Solo-playing-'. * • 

But the task of greatest difficulty, eonsjsts in coinciding exactly with the other Violinists in 
the division of the bow.' In this respect, there is still much to be desired even in the best prac- 
tised Orchestras. The difficulty, however, ehfcfly arisesj-first, from the bowings being generally 
marked in a still more negligent .and imperfect maimer in Orchestral parts, than in Concertos and 
y uartetts; and secondly, from the Violinists of an Orchestra, not having been formed in the same 
school* and each therefore possessing a different method of bowing, and as a necessary const*- 
queueej a different division of the bow. 

And yet, it is not 'only very pleasing to the eye, but also of the greatest importance as re- 
gards accentuation, and for the uniform production of forte and piano, — in a word, for the 
whole ensemble, — that ,the up and down strokes of all the Violinists performing the same part, 
'should always coincide. In order to attain this object as much as possible, the Orchestral play- 
er must strictly adhere to the old rule, which prescribes the, accented parts of the bar to be ta- 
ken with the down -bow, and the unaccented parts with the up-bow;aud consequently, each bar to 
commence with the former, and to finish with the latter. The duty of correcting the imperfect 
indication of the bowings devolves upon the leader, who must endeavour to effect the utmost possible 
coincidence in the division of the bow, particularly' when severa prehear sals take place, as in Operas, 
Oratorios and Symphonies* ^, 

Further rides for the Orchestral player are:— to abstain from all additions of appoggiaturas > tirrns, 
shakes &c, as well as all artificial positions, the gliding from one note to another, the changing of the 
finger upon a note,— in short, from every thing appertaining to the embellishment of Solo - playing", 
and which, if transferred to the Orchestra, would destroy all unity of performance. The appoggia- 
tn r as and turns occurring in an Orchestral part, require that the leader should precisely determine 
the duration of the former, and the style of performing tlie latter; according to which they must he 
uniformly played by -'all. ^ 

With respect to the time or degree of movement, the Orchestral player must be guided entirely 
by the conductor, whether he leads or simply wields the baton. It is also his tUity -frequently to 
cast a glance at him, in order that he may not only remain true to the time,but also immediate- 
ly fall in with any retardation 'or acceleration of it. 

In accompanying, he must render himself perfectly subordinate to the Solo -player, according to 
whose tone, he must regulate that of ;his accompaniment, taking care never to overpower; the f 
or fz , therefore, ought never to be played so loud and coarse as in the Tut It, The power of tone 
should always be regulated by the species of music, and the size of the place in which it is. per- 
formed. 

The Accompanist must be careful not to hurry or retard the Solo-player, though he must instant- 
ly follow the latter, whenever he slightly deviates from the time. This, however, does not apply to 
the tempo rubato of the Soloist, during which, the accompaniment must continue its stendy,mea- 
s u red course. 

The abote directions are likewise applicable to the accompanying of singing; with which, as the 
time is generally beaten, so all that relates (o the same may be gathered by attending to, and. 
carefully following, the baton of tlie conductor. One species of music is, however, particularly dif- 
ficult to accompany, v iz. the Reeitative, from its having no uniform measure of time. In order 
therefore to lessen tlie (lifficuity, the Vocal partis usually added to tire accompaniment, on a se- 



* The Orchestra* of the Oonservatorios of Paris, Pragi k and Nap i.ks, must be excepted from this tt>nui k ;li<'iir<*,the 
nutiner in whi'rh the Viuiinittif there play in concert, is truly admirable. 
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parate stave. This -the accompanist must keep his eye upon, and at the same time constantly at-, 
tend to the signals employed by the conductor for marking the.. entry of the accompanying notes. 
As these signals vary *ith different conductors, nothing further ean here be said of them. An 
attentive player, however, Hill soon understand and learn to' follow those of the conductor of the 
Orchestra in which he is engaged, provided they are natural and unchangeable. 

The tuning in the Orchestra should be as quiet as possible. The leader should get the A from 
the Ohoe, or better still, from all the wind instruments together, and then to his A, let the Vio- 
lins, Violoncellos &e, be tuned. Those who have done soonest, should not, by useless preluding, 
disturb the tuning of the others.* After the tuning^' a few moments' silence should be kept; 
as the effeet, on commencing the performance, is thereby greatly increased. 

If the pupil again peruses the foregoing rules for Orchestral playing, he will find, that the 
chief merit of a good Orchestral player, consists in freely rendering himself subordinate for 
the sake of the general effeet, and in renouncing the desire of appearing as a Solo-player. 

« 

This, therefore* the pupil must do, so long as he continues to assist in the Orchestra* 

* « 



As the Author must now . leave -the pupils further improvement to his own exertions, he feels 
bound to offer him a few words of weJl- intended counsel. 

My dear young fellow- artist : You' have now surmounted the greatest difficulties in your waik 
up the steep path of Art. In prosecuting your journey, great and increasing enjoyments await 
you at every step! Courageously press forward then; do not tarry! Standing still would be hut 
the precursor to your going, backwards. - 

You have chosen the most difficult of all instruments, upon which it is only possible to make 
progress,— or, indeed, to retain irt after years what you have already acquired,— by constant, dai- 
ly practice. Your instrument is, however, the most perfect of any, as well as the one which most' 
amply repays the trouble of learning, but not until the player has attained the full command of it. 
Never, the re fore, lose sight of this object. 

Strive, at ,all times, after that which is noble in Art, and disdain all kind of charlatanism. He who 
seeks only to please the multitude, will sink ever lower and lower — Be also considerate in your 
choice of music, and perform only the finest and best of each species. By this means -you will 
most surely succeed in promoting your further improvement. _ 

This, however, is not confined simply to Violin playing, it rather embraces ail that is of utili- 
ty to the Artist; under which must be ranked, in the first place, a knowledge of Harmony. Hav- 
ing acquired this, you should next ascertain by several attempts in composition, whether you pos- 
sess the gift of musical invention and are qualified by nature for a composer. Even if such he 
not the case, a well-grounded study of the Theory of Composition should not be neglected, it being 
absolutely necessary, if you aspire to the office of leader or conductor of an Orchestra. 

Lastly, when you have attained the highest point of perfection as a Violinist and Musician ithich 
your talent admits of $ think kindly on him, who has endeavoured, in this work, to smooth your path 
and facilitate your career as an Artist. t 

\ > 

9 

THE END. 
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